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The devoted dancer is 
Laurie, who’s the lead 
singer in a band with 
the stupid name of 
Wrist Action. Or may- 
be she isn’t; they don’t 
seem to know. 


On The March 


Lots Of Meat But No Matter: The United 
Nations General Assembly on Monday voted 104 to 

18 to request the “immediate, unconditional and total 
withdrawal of the foreign troops from Afganistan.” 

The resolution is considered a major diplomatic defeat for 
the Soviet Union, which a week ago, used its veto power in 
the Security Council to reject a similar bill. The 
procedure following such a veto is to bring the matter 

to the General Assembly where a two-thirds vote is required 


_ for passage. All parliamentary, my dear, because a General 


Assembly vote carries little weight, and few people expect 
the resolution will change the Soviet position in Afganistan. 


Who's He To GComplain?: In the continuing 
aftermath of Elvis Presley’s 1977 death, there are those 
who want to blame Presley’s doctor, George Nichopoulous. 
At a civil hearing to determine whether Nichopoulous should 
have his medical license revoked or suspended, 
pharmacologist Dr. Raymond Harbison testified 

that if Presley had taken all the medication prescribed 


’ by Dr. Nick, the singer would have become “dependent and 


psychologically addicted.” Other witnesses were kinder: 
Alan Fortas, a former Presley employee and patient of 
Dr. Nick’s appreciated that the doctor alternated pre- 
scriptions between-Quaalude and Placidyl “so I wouldn’t 
get addicted to either one.” Fortas told the board, 


-““He takes a human interest in his patients.” 


We Don’t Dare. We Don’t Have To: Pacific 
Telephone is requesting a $345 million monthly rate 
increase, which would raise thie average residential 
customer’s phone bill about $2 a month. The company 
presented its petition before the Public Utilities Commission 
on Tuesday, and said that if the increase is not granted 
periodic overloads of lines may result, repair service will be 
impeded, and 4000 employees will be laid off. Actually, Pac- 
Tel should be commended for their anti-inflationary efforts: 
they originally sought a $381 million increase. 


You Can’t Teach an Old Oog New Tricks: 
Before Richard Nixon moves to New York City in February, 
the government must be paid $33,295 for improventents 
made on the former President’s San Clemente estate. 
Nixon believes that by paying the government directly he 
would be admitting that he intentionally had his property 
improved at taxpayer expense; thus, he was somehow 
able to convince the new owners to pay it for him. Whether he 
will reimburse them or not is unknown. Nixon insists that 
it was the Secret Service who ordered, among other things, a 
$2300 flagpole, $998.50 stairway handrails, and a _ 
$6260 fire hydrant and enlarged water line. 


This Will be Old News by the Time You 
Read It: An ounce of gold cost $765 on the London 
market Wednesday, and reached record levels in New York, 
Hong Kong, and Zurich as well. “It’s absolutely crazy— 
the market has gone wild,” said one gold dealer. “The 
market has lost all proportion of what is normal and sound 
dealing.” The US Treasury hasn’t sold any gold since 
November after its decision last fall to discontinue monthly 
gold auctions. “‘It doesn’t seem to us an appropriate time sell 
our gold,” said Treasury Secretary G. William Miller. 


Give Hemp a Chance: Paul McCartney and his 
group, Wings, began their 1 1-concert tour of Japan on a sour 
note Wednesday, when McCartney was busted for 
possession of a half-pound of marijuana. Customs officers in 
Tokyo Airport turried him over to the local drug control 
officers for questioning. No immediate formal charges 
were made against McCartney, and there have been no 
announcements about prosecution. Japan’s narcotics laws 
are tough: McCartney could get up to a seven year jail 
sentence. Unfortunately, the rock star knows little discretion. 
When he was apprehended, he told authorities that he had 
“brought some hemp for my smoking.” 


—Ruthanne Weinstein 


Full disclosure for UC faculty 


by Marty Frank 


At a meeting in Stevenson College -Jast weekend, the 
Student Body President’s Council (SBPC) decided to support 
a proposal that would call on the UC regents to enact a 
stronger financial disclosure policy for UC professors. Com- 
prised of student representatives from all UC campuses, the 
SBPC will present its case at the regents meeting in San 
Francisco this week: 

Present UC policy on faculty financial disclosure requires 
that no outside activity of a faculty member interfere with 
performance of university duties. Professors inform the 
university of the nature of their extra-academic activity when 
they submit evaluation reports for promotion and tenure 
decisions. 

Paul Rogers, a member of the UC student lobby, told the 
SBPC that the present disclosure policy is ineffective. 
Rogers reported that the policy’s major deficiencies resulted 
from its failure to require disclosure of: (1) whether or not the 
faculty member receives compensation for work, (2) the 
name of the company employing the individual, and (3) 
activity undertaken during the summer, a sabbatical, or a 
leave of absence. 

Rogers told the group, ‘Faculty members are presently 
required to disclose only the type of research or consultation 
they have done. Without the information we can get only from 
a stronger policy, we won’t ever know to what extent faculty 
research is tainted with conflict of interest.” 

The SBPC will provide testimony in coordination with 
Students for an Economic Democracy. SED, the student arm 
of the political reform organization headed by Tom Hayden, 
was granted time by the regents to address the issues of 
financial disclosure and UC President Saxon’s employment 
with Ford Motor Company. 

The SBPC also decided to use the regent’s meeting to press 


quently inaberopeiess: 


for full financial disclosure of the regents themselves. Accord- 


_ ing to a SBPC member, the issue of regent ties with outside 


business interests has long been a goncern of the Council, but 
the group has never had the opportunity to directly address 
the regents on the matter. 

The issue surfaced prominently last week when a San 
Francisco Superior Court judge ruled that, regents were 
subject to the requirements of the state disclosure law. Judge 
Arnold decided that the Fair Political Practises Commission 
was correct in treating the regents like other public officials 
and could therefore require that the regents make public all of 
their holdings over $1,000 and income over $250. 

Arnold also ruled that the regents must disclose any 

financial interests they hold in companies that have done 
business with the university within the last two years and all 
real estate holdings within California. The judge gave the 
regents until April 1 to comply. 
- The regents have argued that their nonpaid positions are 
essentially different from other public offices covered by the 
disclosure law. A number of the regents have threatened to 
resign if forced to make their finances public. Their attorney 
has indicated that they might appeal the decision. 

Georgina Dews, UCSC temporary representative to the 
SBPC, explained the Council’s interest in the issue: “Finan- 
cial disclosure has a great deal of importance. For a while we 
had a regent member who had strong ties with the Del Monte 
Corporation. Meanwhile, the university was conducting 
extensive research into agricultural mechanization . . . It is 
suspected that several other ream have similar types of 
conflict of interest.” 

A SED spokesperson indicated that his organization will 
oppose the regents’ use of University money to fight the court 
order. SED contends that the regents are defending their 
private interests and that the use of ' public money is conse- 
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Saga college night: 
areturn tothe 50s? 


by Ed Rankin 


A dress code at UCSC? A regulation that might sound | 


funny to many people is precisely what is now required of 
Saga food servers during College Night. All females must 
wear dresses and all males must wear nice slacks. “If I refuse 
to wear a dress next week,” said one female server at Merrill, 
“I won’t be working any more College Nights.” 

Terry Bowman, Assistant Manager of Saga at UCSC, 
offered this explanation, ‘We started the dress code so we’ll 
be able to tell the difference between the servers and the 
eaters.” ~ 

When asked if aprons might serve the same purpose, 
Bowman responded, “I guess there must be another reason for 
the dress code.” 

Seated in his office behind the Cowell and Stevenson 
cafeteria kitchens, Frank Diaz, Manager of Saga at UCSC, 
later clarified, “‘I started the new policy to enhance service. 
We want to make it seem like downtown. I realize I might get 
into a little hot water about this, but I want to improve the 
service. 

“In the past, whenever we told the girls to wear nice slacks 
those nice slacks turned into nice jeans, and those nice jeans 


turned into not-so-nice jeans. That’s why we want dresses. 
We'll supply them, if some of the girls don’t want to wear 
dresses we have plenty of other jobs for them. The girls work 
better in dresses. They stand a little straighter and are a little 
more careful.” 

In our society, men wear pants when they dress up. 
Women wear either pants or dresses. Therefore, some might 


“What is sexism?” Diaz asks. “Maybe i should 
look up the word in the dictionary because ! 
don’t know what it means...” | 


see Diaz’s new policy as complying with the old double 
standard: Men aren’t directly effected by the policy because 
they wear pants anyway. Some women, on the other hand, 
might be forced to change their style of dress completely. 
“I must be a simple-minded guy,”’said Diaz, ‘“‘but I don’t 
see it as a double standard. Whenever I go out to a nice 
restaurant I don’t see any of the waitresses wearing pants.” 
Diaz’s attempt to upgrade Saga to the level of a nice 


a hate 


restaurant, however, is met with at least one dillema: 
unlike the free choice involved with eating at a private 
restaurant, the student wha is unable to get off the meal plan 
has no choice but to eat at Saga. In accordance with a contract 
between Saga and Campu j Housing, 31 people at each of the 
Saga affiliated colleges ar¢ allowed to be off the meal plan. At 
Merrill, where 370 students live, the waiting list to become a 


member of the ‘‘select 31” is substantial. This could be a 
troublesome issue for a student who must eat at Saga and 
believes the new dress code to be sexist. 

“What is sexism?” Diaz asks. “‘Maybe I should look that 
word up in the dictionary because I don’t know what it means. 
I know it’s an easy word to use, but I don’t know if it means 
anything. I've had two women managers. Is that sexist? All 
I’m trying to do is improve the service.” 
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Dam the Zayante? 


.by Jim Greenberg 
: TARA 


To grow or not to grow that is the question. 

With all due respects to Shakespeare, that was the question 
asked last week by the city council when they adopted the new 
General Plan. The plan, which sets guidelines for develop- 
ment of the city through 1990, manages to sidestep the 
question. It sets both a growth and a no-growth policy for the 
city. 

Reflecting the differing interests among city council members 
concerning the future of our beloved beach town, the general 
plan sets a growth management plan to meet Measure O 
provisions, while at the same time okaying projects that 
permit increased growth such as a widening of Mission St. 
and construction of the controversial Zayante Dam. 

“Overall, I am pleased we finally adopted it,’ commented 
Councilperson Bruce Van Allen on the passage of the plan. 
“As a whole it is a positive statement of change for the city. It 
did take a lot of hard work from many citizens who worked on 
getting Measure O passed, but overall it is a good forward- 


looking document.” 


With growth management adopted in the plan, Van Allen 
hopes that the city will begin to see “very creative residential 
growth, as well as commercial and industrial development.” 
One method of more creative development, according to Van 
Allen, would be to combine commercial and residential 
development “with commercial growth on the bottom floor of 
a building, and residential development on a floor above.” 
With this type of thinking Van Allen sees “that we are 
building a.new kind of small city, being shaped with 
rationality instead of other cities that are shaped with more 
greed.” 

In response to heavy congestion along Mission St., the 
council adopted a resolution in the General Plan to widen 
Mission St. sometime before 1990. The plan is to model 
Mission St. after Ocean St. making it a four lane street with a 
center divider. This would mean the destruction of present 
residential and commercial development along the existing 
Street. * 


While Van Allen opposes the widening, he sees it as a | 


“moot point. Because Mission Street is part of the state 
highway system, most of the money to widen the street will 
come from the state, and this project is not in the state plan for 
the next ten years.” Van Allen does believe that the traffic 
problem could be improved without the proposed widening. 
Along with council members Rotkin and Muhly, Van Allen 
was able to put some wording into the general plan to increase 
development of the public transportation system within the’ 
city with a type of light rail system. 

Van Allen does, however, have some difficulty with the 
section of the General Plan that gives the green light to 
construct a $30 millon Zayante Dam project. Van Allen 
comments, “I am concerned with the very narrow and 
specific language put in about Zayante Dam as opposed to 
more general language put in about most everything else.” 

The controversy and debate over the Zayante Dam project 
was not placed on the fire when it was adopted last week by 
the council. Sitting on a low flame, the controversy has been 
steadily heating up, and recently has led to boiling arguments 
between environmentalists and San Lorenzo Valley residents 
who believe that we don’t need the dam and Water Dept. 
officials who say that we do. Of course, everyone agrees that 
we need to insure an adequate water supply up through the 
year 1990, but it is the question of how todo that which leaves 
people on different sides of the fence. 

John McGuire. Assistant Director for the Water Depart- 
ment, has said that “the placing of the Zayante Dam project 
in the General Plan is an attempt by the city council to realize 
a possible water shortage problem in the city.” Mcguire 
contends that the city of Santa Cruz will not have a water 
shortage problem until later on in the 1990s when capability 
of having a safe yield in a critically dry year will be such that 

“nothing and nobody could meet the requirements.” 

The application by the city water dept. to the state division 
of water rights to divert 24,500 acre feet of water from the 
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Zayante creek into a reservoir has been delayed by the State 
Dept. of Fish and Gam_. They are analyzing the application 
to see if it will harm fish and wildlife in the area. Mcguire 
contends that the loss of wildlife habitat would be mitigated 
by the city purchasing property in the watershed area, for the 
protection of wildlife. Currently « fish and wildlife study is 
underway. 

Environmental and safety hazards are major reasons why 
people oppose the Zayante project. The proposal calls for the 


dam to be constructed on Zayante Creek, a tributary of the 


San Lorenzo River. This area, besid2s showing evidence of 
landsliding, is only 600 feet from the still active Zayante- 
Vergeles earthquake fault. 

Another reason for the push for Zayante, according to Van 
Allen, lies within the philosophy held by the City Water 
Dept., a philosophy that Van Allen disagrees with. “The 
philosophy of the Water Dept. is that even in a severe 
drought, they would not like to have anyone cut back on water 
usage. My philosophy is that humans should cut back just as 
any other animal would in time of « shortage. It is a different 
view of the world, and I am not sure that we will ever 
reconcile that philisophical difference.” Furthermore, Van 
Allen believes that having the Zayante reservoir “allows the 
council majority to continue to support a much greater 
development for the city. It will be one more incident where. 
everyone who is living here will pay for that development with 
higher water rates to cover the cost to construct the dam.” 

One person who would be especially angry about paying 
higher water rates to cover the cost of the dam is Mary 
Barnett, Chair of the research committee for the Save the San 


Synertek: 


Full steam ahead 


by Nellie Oberholtzer 


Flittering butterflies may cease to flutter in Natural 
Bridges State Park if other governmental bureaus follow suit 
with the Santa Cruz City Council. 

The council gave unanimous support to Synertek corpo- 
ration plans to build a computer-chip processing plant near 
Natural Bridges which harbors one of the biggest wintering 
sites for Monarch butterflies on the California Coast. 
Environmentalists fear that the fumes from the plant could 
destroy the rare colony. 

Such was the testimony at the meeting last December when 


the council made their decision. But still, councilmember 


Bruce Van Allen, a self proclaimed environmental sympa- 
thizer says, “I couldn’t find anything to vote against. The 
butterfly question became the main argument (against the 
plant), Maybe that was a mistake.” Van Allen says he didn’t 
think the butterfly arguments were very conclusive and 
wonders if employee car exhaust won’t end up being more of a 
concern than the butterflies in the long run. 

In retrospect, Van Allen expressed remorse over his vote 
for the plant. He says he was skeptical about the discrep- 
ancies in reports of anticipated emissions from the plant, but 
in the end was “‘frustrated because I couldn’t vote against it.”” 
The reasons for his vote include ‘“‘jobs at wage base higher 
than average in Santa Cruz,” and for other boosts the plant 
will give to the local economy. He says he has “gotten a lot of 
flak” from environmentalists because of the way he voted, 
and that it was “very hard to vote that way. I think I’ve 
learned a lot of lessons from this,” he says. 

Sierra Club member Dave Bockman, who testified at the 
meeting, was disappointed with the council’s actions and 
their final vote. He claims the council ignored the problems of 
water runoff from the plant, and questioned whether or not 
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Lorenzo Association..The one big question in her mind is 
“why does the city need to build a 24,500 acre foot (an acre 
foot is the amount of water one foot deep needed to flood an 
acre) reservoir on an earthquake fault and flood six miles of 
wildlife and fishery habitat.’” According to her, “the Water 
Dept. has never established a need for it. That is what to me 
makes this whole thing incredible.” 

Barnett firmly believes that there is no need for the project. 
She has facts to prove it. Using statistics on projected 
population growth in 1990, given to her by the Water Dept.. 
she figured out that using the current per capita water usage, 
‘the approximate total water demand for Santa Cruz in the 
'year 1990 will be 12,500 acre feet. Total firm annual yield for 
ithe district is 14,050. Therefore, according to Barnett, the 
district will have 1550 acre feet of water more than it needs in 
1990. When she presented these figures to the City Council at 
the public hearings, the response by Vice Mayor Joseph Ghio 
was a move to change the subject. 

Even though the council has included the project in the 
General Plan, Barnett has not given up hope. She says, “The 
truth is that the citizens will not vote for the bond issue that 
will allow the city to construct the dam.” 

Whatever the outcome of the bond election, it is significant 
that the project has the go-ahead from the council majority. 
According to Van Allen, the significance of policy contradic- 
tions within the General Plan point directly to “a: basic 
political fact in this city that a pro-growth majority on the city 
council is administering policy for a citizenry that advocates a 
slow growth philosophy, as reflected in the majority adoption 


of Measure O.” 


that water would be contaminated. He was also disappointed 
with the actions of the city staff at the meeting, claiming that 
the staff couldn’t discern whether a south wind meant a wind 
that was coming from or blowing toward the South, which 
was important, as it meant the difference between the 
butterflies being up or down wind of the plant. It was finally 
concluded that they would be downwind, but Bockman says, 
“I thought the city staff did a very poor job in resolving that 
issue. It was in confusion up until the very end.” 

Van Allen also condemned the city staff. “I was very 
frustrated with how the city staff acted,” he says. He claims 
that one member of the staff, Joe Hall, was “going beyond 
normal boundaries in terms of advocacy” for the project. He 
says that Hall, among other things, set up and ran the slide 
show for Synertek, while leaving the environmentalists to 
fend for themselves. 

A report from the Santa Cruz Chamber of Commerce's 
Publication “‘Chamber Action” reported that the Synertek 
plant would add greatly to the local economy. On the line 
workers making $4.50-5.00 per hour, and technicians mak- 
ing over $10.00 an hour will make Synertek one of the rare 
Santa Cruz businesses that pays above minimum wage. The 
influx of capital into the community from Synertek’s pur 
chase of supplies and services will add more dollars to local 
revenue, as will property and sales taxes from the plant. 

Other advocates for the plant included the UCSC admin- 
istration. Opportunities to exchange personnel and research 
were listed as the reasons for the University’s support of the 
project. 

In order to start construction, Synertek must first pass the 
inspection of the coastal and regional commissions. The first 
coastal commission hearing will be held January 28th. Dave 
Bockman expressed hope that the commission will not agree 
with the city council’s decision, laughed and said, “The 
commission’s not as gullible as the city council.” 
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UCSC lecture series 


What is higher education? 


by Marc Sherman 


A theme such as “A Time for Learning” seems tritely 
appropriate for college students. But for re-evaluating UCSC 
it is a new approach to the crisis of education facing this 
institution. “A Time for Learning” is a lecture series designed 


to confront different aspects of learning at UCSC with special: 


emphasis on future changes and trends: 

Page Smith, first Provost of Cowell College, will present 
the first lecture in the Monday Night Lecture Series. He will 
address “Smith’s Universal Curriculum—The Wave of the 
Future” in the Cowell College Dining Hall, January 21 at 8 
pm. 

Smith, a noted American historian, has been intimately 
involved with educational theory since he came to UCSC and 
helped shape UCSC’s progressive educational program. He 
was instrumental in establishing the narrative evaluation 
system, core courses, the college as community and other 
institutions currently under scrutiny. He retired in 1973 to 
write and become more involved with the community. 

“The crisis of higher education,” says Smith, “is that the 
present curriculum in ail institutions of higher learning and, 
equally important, the means of presenting it, was developed 
at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the present 
century when the key to understanding appeared to be to treat 
the world as object. Most of us no longer believe that this is 
the path to truth or the means by which to push forward those 
famous: frontiers of knowledge that we are forever being 
exhorted to push forward.” 


Smith asks universities to pose the question, ‘“‘what is 
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higher education?” “The University’s first goal should be the 
reconstruction of education,” says Smith. ‘Until then institu- 
tions have to bide their time.” He believes that ‘students’ real 


needs are not being fed, thus they worry about the future, like 


getting a job.” . 

Smith insists upon the value of higher education. “It is 
crucial to society to establish this interval for people to pause 
and look at the best of the past and explore. This interval 
could be done substantially less expensive and better and 
should be used for personal growth and development to create 
a future. America is such a staggering and complex reality, it 
takes time and heroic spirit to imagine it.” 

“The innovations at UCSC were cosmetic,” according to 

Smith. The lack of understanding of what higher education 
was, crippled the experiment. But he points out that, although 
many faculty members recently surveyed see the experiment 
as a failure, the students hold an opposite view. They believe 
that the campus has managed to develop a curriculum and 
create an atmosphere conducive to learning and growing. The 
major reason for this, according to students with whom Smith 
has talked, is that colleges facilitate close contact between 
students and faculty. He wonders why this is not more heavily 
emphasized in recruitment literature and why it is not more 
encouraged at UCSC in general. 
_ “In academics,” says Smith, “too little time is to be spent 
with students. Out of class things, like writing books and 
creating new knowledge, takes up too much time. The award 
system needs to be changed.” Further, Smith wants univer- 
sities to come down from their alienating ivory towers and “‘be 
more like Cabrillo in its commitment to and involvement with 
the community.” 

Smith thinks that rethinking education would open up and 
revitalize it. “Santa Cruz is in an excellent position to address 
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itself as a campus to this issue.” The lecture series, he hopes 
“will help create a curriculum in a college exploring the issues 
involved in the future of education.” 

Adam Kaufman, who organized the lecture series, says, 
“the time is right to reestablish education the same way 
education was reestablished in America at the end of the 
1800s.” This gathering of all sectors of the Santa Cruz 
community will be an “active forum for the community, using 


‘UCSC as a particular example to explore the probiems facing 


higher education.” Kaufman hopes that through the series a 
mechanism can be established for self-assessment at UCSC, 
such as an annual education lecture series, or at least a couple 
of speakers a year. 

“The lectures are interesting and they will have a lot to do 
with what the future (of education at UCSC) will be,” says 
Cowell Provost John Dizikes. “Cowell, like all colleges, has 
gone on day to day. We’re looking to find a sense of 
guidance.” 

The schedule of the Monday Night Lecture Series: A Time 
for Learning, is as follows: January 28: “Toward the future, 
through the past,” Oakes Provost Herman Blake; February 4: 
“Toward a new curriculum,” Berkeley Literature Professor 
Charles Muscatine; February 1 1: ‘‘Grades and the essence of 
education,” Politics Professor Karl A. Lamb; February 18: 
“The campus at a crossroads; a hostile community confronts 
the university,” County Supervisor Gary Patton; February 
25: “ Assessing the lecture series thus far,” Literature Professor 
Cesar L. Barber; March 3: special lecturer to be announced: 
and March 10: “Planning for Santa Cruz in the 80’s,” Acting 
Academic Vice Chancellor John Marcum. The lectures will 
be held in the Cowell College Dining Hall on Monday nights 
at 8:00. It is hoped that both University and community 
people will attend to discuss education and UCSC. 
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No more 
free books? 


by Patrick Twohy 


In a controversial move, the Santa Cruz City/County 
Library Board recommended last week to close five branch 
libraries, one in the city, and four in the county. The county, 
which is $80,000 short of its committment to the library 
system this fiscal year, is bearing the brunt of the-total 
$127,000 deficit. 

Library board member Eleanor Engstrand matter-of- 
factly told CHP why she voted to close, “Fewer branches 
with more books will serve the community better than a 
branch in every neighborhood.” 

Al Reetz, another library board member, disagreed, citing 
constraints of the energy crisis when he told CHP, ‘People 
are going to Have to maybe walk to things in their own locality 
in the near future with this energy crunch going on.” 

Under a 1964 agreement between the city and the county, 
each pays for their proportional use of the library system. As 
it stands today, the county is paying about 67 percent of the 
system’s total $1.5 million budget. The system is administer- 
ed by the city. ® 

Most of the controversy surrounds two of the branches, 
Garfield Park on Santa Cruz’s Westside, and the Freedom 
branch. A Freedom area citizen’s organization spokesperson 
was unhappy about the library board’s decision: “I was very 
disappointed in the board’s action. I believe it represents a 
decision by the board to serve just the urban areas and not the 
small communities.” 


Westside Neighbors member Craig Merrilees spoke to 


HEARTWOOD 
Wholistic Health Instinise- 


CAREER TRAINING SEMINARS— 
STARTING FEBRUARY 4: 

ORIENTAL MASSAGE PRACTITIONER 
CERTIFICATE PROGRAM 
The Oriental perspective of the unity of body. mind. and spirit willbe 
integrated with an explicit western anatomical understandingotthe 
energy system. In this seven week intensive. students will learn two. 
major acupressure systems, Shiatsu and Jin Shin Do. to balance the 
energic system. release tension, and foster personal integration. 
Meets massage license requirements. Mornings 


TRANSPERSONAL INTEGRATION with susan Mat- 
thews. MA..MF.CC Viewing the body’ mind as a process 
reflecting the totality of being. this seven week intensive will present 
techniques which facilitate expansion and integration. Counseling 
and communication skills. dream work. deep relaxation. and alpha 
and theta states will be explored as integral tools in bodywork, and 
will be interwoven with advanced massage techniques. Afternoons 
BREAKTHROUGH IN BODYWORK with Alan Saxon 
D.C. and Richard Gordon. author of Your Healing Hands: The 
Polarity Experience. Two advanced systems of healing will be 
shared inthis seven week intensive representing the leading edge ot 
bodywork research and practice. Ortho-bionomy is agentlesystem 
of inducing spontaneous self-correction in the muscles and 
ligaments of the body. and has been described as ‘homeopathy in 
bodywork Dynamic Energy Alignment is a subtle healing 
technique of unusual power and effectiveness Mornings 

ESOTERIC HEALING with Jeannine Parvati. authur of 
Hygieia) A Womans Herbal. Richard Gordon. author of Your 
Healing Hands. Michael Tierra. C A. N.D.. Susan Matthews. MA°: 
MF CC. and Bruce Burger. N.D. A seven week program which will 
present Hermetic Psychology and Symbolism. Esoteric Astrology 
Tarot. Palmistry and Toe Reading. Color. Music. Psychic and 
Spiritual Healing, Esoteric Anatomy. and more Evenings 


TOUCH FOR HEALTH FOR HEALTH 
PROFESSIONALS 
The full range of Touch for Health and Applied Kinesiology theory 
and practice will be presented tn this comprehensive seven week - 
seminar Included will be body-point testing to evaluate nutritional 
health, organ function. glandular balance. and vitamin-mineral and 
digestive deficiencies, as well as thymus function, brain-split. and 
emotional-environmental responses. Evenings 
Cail or write for catalog of state approved day and evening 
certificate. programs in massage, body work, and the 
natural healing arts. 


4101 Fairway Dr., Soquel, Ca. 95073 © 425-7707 
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CHP in support of the Garfield Park branch. “First of all, I 
think it would have insignificant savings for the county since 
Garfield Park is within the incorporated area, and mostly city 
residents use it. The pressure to close is coming mostly from 
the county, they’re panicking because of necessary cuts in the 
overall budget.” 

Merrilees continued, saying that it is necessary to look 
closer at what is being cut. “The city has the money, they 
have a surplus, it depends on how they choose to spend it.” 

Library board member Reetz agreed that budget alloca- 
tions are a matter of priorities that must be looked at 
individually. “During the meeting, I was wanting to back off 
and not accept the county GAO (general accounting office) 
report without looking at priorities. Let’s look at our libraries 
and see if they’re not more important than some other things, 
Let’s look at the principles and not cut right away.” 

Library board member: Robert Blankholm took a different 
point of view: ‘‘The plain fact is we’re short of money.”’ He 
continued, saying that people would have to do with less, 
“Freedom residents have the Watsonville branch, and, 
regarding Garfield Park, if you’re going to close county 
branches, the city ought to go along.” 

The budget shortage and the move to close branch libraries 
began after the passage of Proposition 13. Several branches 
were closed at that time, but were re-opened after public 
outcry pressured the release of state bail-out money. Al Reetz 
pointed out that, “certainly this is the direct result of 


ON CAMPUS 
RESIDENTS 


January 24th is the last day 
to pay for winter quarter’s 
housing without late fees. 
If you have not yet payed 
your bill or need assistance 
in setting up a deferred pay- 
ment plan, make sure you 
arrange a visit to the Campus 
Housing Office in the Cen- 
tral Services Building before. 
Thursday, January 24th. 


Proposition 13, but I don’t think people had any idea this 
would be the result of the proposition.” 

The original post-13 closures led to much activity by 
citizen’s groups including a petition drive. Westside Neigh- 
bors steering committee member, Jo Cowley, says the same 
thing may happen again. ““We may have to go through what 
we did last time. The few people I’ve talked to about it aren't 
very happy. I’m sure if enough people expressed an interest in 
keeping it open, they will keep it running.” 

There will be further action on the library board action 
soon, Both the County Board of Supervisors .and the City 
Council must approve the library board’s recommendation 
before it can go into effect. Under the recommendation, four 
of the branches would close February 1, but Garfield Park 
would remain in operation until July 1. Community groups 
will have the opportunity to air their feelings on the issue at 
the meetings of the Board of Supervisors and the City 
Council. 

Merrilees says there will be a good deal of public opinion 
voiced: “I’m sure there’s going to be some hell raising. I’m 
Sure we'll go before the board.” 

Merrilees also talked about possible options to complete 
closure of the Garfield,Park branch. “I think what you'll see 
is people proposing alternative ways to keep the library open, 
neighborhood people paying for subscriptions to newspapers, 
volunteering time and so forth. I don’t want to see the county 
weasel out of their obligation to keep the library open. 


AT THE CORNER OF LAUREL & PACIFIC 


BETWEEN THE SLICES 


Sandwiches and Stuff 


OPEN DAILY 206 LAUREL ST 
9 a.m. To 8 p.m. PICK A LaVERNt SANTA CRUZ 


425-0909 
Closed Sunday. i 


FRENCH ROAST COFFEE 


CROISSANTS ° 
BAGUETTE. 
FRENCH BREAD | 
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Puddle dancing in the dorms 


by Mark Stodder 


A battering session of winter storms, depositing over ten 
inches of rainfall in the past two weeks, has left an inglorious 
path of sodden carpets, indoor ponds and busy maintenance 
crews across campus, inciting old camplaints about faulty— 
though award-winning— architecture. 


“‘T really am sitting here without knowing what to do about 
it,’ Crown College Bursar Don Van Den Berg said Tuesday. 

‘‘Down there in the basement,” Sgt. Nordberg said 
Monday of the Cookhouse, the University Police station, 
“‘we got a hole in the stones. It comes in like a faucet.” 

Some students took the storms to heart. At College V 
Friday night a ‘‘Puddle Dance” was held in an evacuated 
dormitory room. 

The prolonged downpour has left numerous locations on 
campus flooded, dripping and suspiciously scented. The 
hardest hit has been College V, where the flooding of several 
dorm rooms has necessitated the relocation of some students 
to hall lounges. 


David Young, housing coordinator at V, and Van Den Berg 
of Crown must now face the more serious questions of how to 
fund repairs of the damage. Both charged this week that the 
source of the leaks lies in original architectural weaknesses at 
V and Crown. 

“After ten years, nobody seems to have a grip on why this 
place is leaking,” Young said. “The architecture was the 
product of award-winning attempts, but, I guess the ‘in thing’ 
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when they built this place was to not have gutters.” 

College V was constructed of concrete, yet water has 
seeped through ineffectively caulked gaps between blocks. 
Last summer, new carpeting was laid in the dorms, using the 
old as a padding. In B-dorm, and most severly on the third 
floor of A-dorm, water has become trapped between the 
carpets. Nearly 35 rooms: have suffered varying degrees of 
damage. 

“I’m just praying about the carpets,”’ Young said. “‘It’s just 
awful.” 

To fund the repairs, Young is considering requesting 
“Major Maintenance Funds” which have already been 
allocated for annual housing maintenance. 

Crown College Bursar Van Den Berg faces a similar 
dilemma. Three years ago, over $4 million was spent to 
“rebuild the College” because of severe water damage. 

“Those repairs solved maybe 80 percent of the leaks,” Van 
Den Berg said. “‘We’ve been fighting this for a long time. If 
you owned this place—if it were your home you wouldn’t be 
very happy.” 

Crown, as well, lacks rain gutters and protective eaves, 
which causes rain water to run “like a firehouse’’ down 
exterior walls. Though only the Harvey darkroom and a dorm 
room haye been flooded, Van Den Berg expects the wood- 
constructed college to suffer again from “wall-rot,” a costly 
malady. 

“T loathe to use the Major Maintenance money,” he stated. 
“That buys furniture, which we do every year. Once you start 
using the money to repair leaks, it’s phenomenal how much 


you can spend. And I’m not confident—I guess you can’t be 
confident—those repairs will work.” 

The other colleges have fared better, suffering only the 
“usual” leaks. 

“Between you and me, College V always leaks,”’ said 
Margaret Westing, assistant Bursar at Stevenson. “It seems 
to me there isn’t a place on campus that doesn’t leak. If it’s a 
public building, you’ll find it leaking.” 

“I called my mother and told her I had mold growing on my 
clothes,” said Karla Huebner, a College V student who was 
forced from her room last week by a flooded carpet. “It was so 
bad, we got our stereo and had a Puddle Dance.” 

“Poor Karla,” Young said of the student’s plight. “We 
gave her anew single room across the hall and now it’s started 
leaking.” 


Rugby 


Mud & guts 


Saturday at 1 pm, the UCSC Rugby Football Club hosts 
the University of Santa Clara at the East Fieldhouse. The 
Broncos will be looking to avenge their 3-0 loss to Santa Cruz 
last year. 

In action last Saturday, mud and guts ruled the turf as the 
Banana Slugs of Santa Cruz rolled over the Rhinos of UC 
Hastings 11-9. 

The lawyers from San Francisco put up a valient defense 
against the powerful Santa Cruz offense but lacked a’ 
sustained attack of their own. Hastings kicked for five points 
and their lone try came at game’s end from an intercepted 
pass. 


Santa Cruz scoring started with Dan Porter’s 3-point 
penalty kick followed by a goal-line try by bob Perkovich. 
Team captain Roland Fishman scored the only Santa Cruz 
points of the second half on a twenty yard romp for a four 
point try. 

In the 3 o’clock game the Santa Cruz IIs came from behind 
in their 14-6 win over Hasting’s IIs. Several goal-line stands 
highlighted a tough and muddy game. 

Earlier last week it was announced that Dan Porter, coach, 
long-time player and co-founder of the Banana Slugs, had 
been named assistant coach of the Junior Pelicans—a 
Northern California, under 25 all star team. Similarly 

onored was player-coach Roland Rishman who will be head 
coach of the South Bay Regional Side. 


Just as sure as the rain will fall, four 
UCSC professors will deliver Inaugural 
Lectures this quarter. The lectures are held 
to honor newly named or appointed profes- 
sors on the campus. Here’s a rainbow of 
the schedule, which you can clip and save. 

The coming Tuesday, January 22, Anthony 
Tromba, prof. of mathematics, will speak. 
of “Soap Films, Beer Bubbles and Fluid 
Mechanics: Major Challenges in the History 
of Mathematics.” January 29 finds Murray 
Baumgarten, professor of English and com- 
parative literature, talking about “dual 
Allegiances: Yiddish as Theme and Value 
in Modern Jewish Writing.”’ Sidney Holt, 


RAINY DAY CHAT || BUSY AS A BEE 


Do you work as hard as your professors? 

According to a recent faculty-time use 
study, profs in the UC system spend a little 
over 60 hours per week on University 
related activities. The study, conducted by 
the Institute for Research in Social Behavior 
of Oakland, revealed that full-time regular- 
rank faculty (you know, professors, assoc- 
iate professors, and assistant professors) 
devote about 26 hours a week to instruction- 
al activities. In other words, 26 hours of 
teaching, advising students, course prep- 
aration, grading papers, reading dissertations 
and the like. An additional 23 hours are put 
into research and creative activity. The 


ABCs 


upward Joan. 


You're not supposed to be able to make 
money at teaching, but UCSC student 
Joan Dalbey has done just that. This year, 
she was one of 17 students throughout the 
state to receive a $500 scholarship from 
the Laura E. Settle Fund of the California 
Retired Teachers Association. A native of 
Santa Rosa, California, Joan is a UCSC 
College Five student and is currently work- 
ing on a multiple subject teaching credential. 
She has already done the student teaching 
required for the credential at Gault Elem- 
entary School and Bay View Elementary 
School, both in Santa Cruz. Onward and 


by Cindy Milstein 


PAPER CHASE 


Ya know them nice redwoods at UC? 
Well, we all like ’em an’ nobody wants ta 
cut ’em down. So, when we need paper 
someone has ta truck up to somewheres 
like Oregon ta cut down a few big ones at a 
lumber camp. Then they hafta hall ’em 
back an ’slice ’em up real thin ta make 
batches of paper fer all them UC offices. 
Makes for mighty expensive paper. 

So when ya goes ta ask fer a transcript 
an’ they hafta use several sheets of that 
there nice white stuff with UC letterhead 
on ’em ta type out yer evalyouations, 
them’s big bucks. An’ fer the last few years, 
the ol’ transcript office ain’t exactly been 
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other 12-plus hours are handed over to 
University service, professional activities 
and public service. You might be happy to 
learn that full-time, irregular faculty (lectures 
and supervisors) spend about 59 hours per 
week on school stuff. Not bad, folks. 
Maybe they could do a student time-use 
study next. 


professor of environmental studies, will 
discuss “The Wealth of the Southern Ocean 
and the Future of Antarctica” on February 
5. And last but not least, John Isbister, 
prof. of economics, will speak February 12 
on “Two Themes in Economics: Coopera- 
tion and Self-Interest.” All lectures are at 
8 pm in the Performing Arts Concert Hall, 
rain or shine. 


running in the black. So us students are 
gonna hafta dig inta our ol’ faded jean 
pockets an’ start handin’ over $5 per 
transcript startin’ February 1 of this here 
year. So mebbe, the transcript office kin 
make some greenbacks and them fellas 
haulin’ down them trees from Oregon 
might just. get themselves a tip. 
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An Oregon tribe stakes its claim 


by Phillip Johnson 


It’s only 36 acres of turf in the tiny city of Siletz, Oregon, 
but in the long terrible saga of the destruction of Native 
Americans, it stands as a small beacon of hope. 

Last month, a majority of the 522 voters in this community 
voted to give Government Hill back to the Siletz Indian tribe, 


‘as the focal point of their newly-revived quest for a lost 


heritage. 

The voters’ decision, quickly seconded by the city council 
and passed on to the Department of Interior, must now be 
approved by Congress. If that happens—as it almost certainly 
will—old ceremonies and new activities will begin to draw 
together a people whose existence had been almost extin- 
guished. 

Back in 1951, only 30 people turned up at a meeting to 
determine the fate of the remnant of the Siletz tribe, and they 
opted for termination. In 1956, tribe members were paid 
$542.50 each for the last of their reservation. Government 
Hill, site of the meeting house, hgd been donated to the city, 
and the Confederated Tribes of Siletz Indians officially 
ceased to exist. 

Ironically, the tribe itself had been a creation of the 
“moving people,” as the Indians called whites. The inhabi- 


January 17-31. 


Telephone 425-8085 for details. 


tants of western Oregon—their traces go back at least 10,000 
years—lived in bands and villages, which might consist of an 


extended family in one or two houses, or a somewhat larger - 


group of as many as 80 people, under a headman or two. The 
small groups were associated only through a common 
language or dialect. 

After the Rogue River Indian wars, sick and starving 
survivors from 60 different bands, many of them ancient 
enemies, were forged into the Tribes of Siletz by being herded 
together into a reservation. . 


They were ill-prepared for the 
change. While some made it in 
white society, more were over- 
come by unemployment, health 
problems, and alcoholism. 


This “tribe” endured a unique history: It suffered through 
all of the Federal government’s subsequently renounced 
policies toward Native Americans, from removal and unrati- 
fied treaties to arbitrary seizure and “allotment” of tribal 
lands to “termination.” 


We're not selling our warehouse. But we are, 
selling everything in it. We're clearing it 


up. And cleaning it out. 
more basic bargains from the Basic Exchange. 


So clean up on yet 


Gig, 


For acentury, while their enforced homeland dwindled, the 
Siletz clung to the core of their reservation, Government Hill. 
When it became city property, plans were proposed to turn it 
into a park, but no action was ever taken. 

Becoming “first-class citizens” by termination turned out 
to be more burdensome than beneficial for the few tribe 
survivors. They were ill-prepared for the change. While some 
made it in white society, most were overcome by unemploy- 
ment, health problems and alcoholism. 

In 1977, after a long struggle, the Siletz won a battle when 
Congress “‘restored’”’ them as a Federally recognized tribe, 
allowing some possibilities for change. 

The tribe now has a $1.2 million budget, more than 20 
employees and field offices from which to disburse educa- 
tional, health, housing, and employment benefits. One telling 
statistic, proudly cited by virtually every tribe member: 17 
Siletz now attend colleges compared to only one before 
restoration. 

_ Aplan contingent on Congressional approval would create 
a community hall, gymnasium and recreation hall, clinic, 
offices and sports fields. The main tribal cemetary, which is 
on the hill, would be expanded and a large area left undeveloped 
for those wishing to engage in sweatlodge ceremonies and 
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703 Front Street 
Open 10-5:30 
Monday-Saturday 
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by Gen Fujioka 


Everyday, thousands of tons of radioactive mining wastes 
are dumped in the Western region of the US, and everyday 
millions of gallons of water are consumed, then poisoned and 
dumped by these mines. And every several days, according to 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientist, someone dies of lung 
cancer contracted from the radioactive gases released by 
these same mines. 

In the past year the anti-nuclear movement increased its 
focus on the dangers of uranium mining, the first phase of the 
nuclear fuel cycle. Last July, 7000 people gathered in South 
Dakota’s Black Hills to build the movement against uranium 
mining. Plans were made for a massive ‘Gathering for 
Survival” this summer. The movement is especially signifi- 
cant because it combines the antinuclear movement with the 
Native American people’s movement. In the Black Hills, the 
issues raised have even bridged such long standing antago- 
nisms as those between small farmers and Native Americans. 
These groups have united against the energy corporations 
and thé government. 

NATIONAL SACRIFICE AREA 
In a study conducted by the National Academy of Sciences 


(NAS), researchers concluded that rehabilitation of strip — 


mined areas in the West is “nearly impossible.”” The study 
suggested that either mining be stopped or that the govern- 
ment consider these regions “national sacrifice areas.’’ The 
NAS study reported only on the issue of coal mining, the 
mining of neighboring uranium fields -will have a similar 
effect. In declaring the ‘“‘moral equivalent of war’ and 
planning the rapid expansion of Western coal, oil, and 
uranium mining, President Carter has passed judgement on 
the future of these Western states. 

This decision is to have a particular impact on the lives of 
Third World people in the US. In New Mexico, the majority 
of people living on the lands threatened by mining, milling, or 
waste disposal are Chicano and Native American. 40 to 55 
percent of America’s total reserves of uranium lie on Native 
American lands. 

CRISIS FOR NATIVE AMERICA 


In Big Mountain, Arizona (rich in.coal, oil, and uranium 


Serving Lunches from 
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‘Uranium and the threat 
to Native Americans 


deposits), native people are being evicted to make way for 
extensive mining operations. Nabahe Kadenehe, a Navajo 
from Big Mountain, visited the Bay Area last week. He 
described what is happening to his nation: ; 

The Federal government gives everything to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs...all the army trucks they use to take the 
livestock...they have army helicopters that come in and 
search the area. They county the herds of cattle. They do it 
everyday to.county the sheep and to make sure there was nu 
sheep or cattle hidden in the mountains. 

Up in Big Mountain, a plane came in one night real low 
up the wash... they didn’t see what kind of plane but the next 
day they went out to see and they found some stuff all over 
the plants. They didn’t know what it was, but two weeks 
later a lot of cattle started dying, a lot.of horses and sheep, 
and the one summer all up in that valley it just stink because 
there was dead cattle and livestock. It was one way they had 
to force some people out, to starve them out, and to accept 
that money. They were taken away from their land and what 
they used to do everyday. They used to get up every morning, 
look after the cattle, look after the horses and weave... there 
was a living tradition, that was the life given to them, that 
livelihood—they held it sacred. Given the sheep, given the 
horses and cattle and even the corm fields, it had meaning, 
special meaning to them. These things were taken away 
when they moved to the cities so they miss all of them. They 
may start drinking, suicide, and just loneliness and dying 
away. That is what has happened to a lot of my traditional 
people. And this relocation thing has been going on since 
1977.” 


11 am to 2 pm Daily 


After Hours Serving Snacks 
and Beverages 8 pm to 11 pm 
Sunday thru Thursday 


Bean & cheese burritos, stringbeef 
burritos, combination burritos, bean 
tacos, stringbeef tacos, bean tostados, 
stringbeef tostados, combination 
tostados, guacamole, tortilla chips and 
salsa, quesadillas, bagels, donuts, 
pastries, hot lunch specials, hot 
sandwich specials, cold sandwiches 
ready to go, green vegetable salads, 
soup, fruit salads, yogurt, ice cream, 
cookies, soft drinks, fruit juices, 
teas and coffees. 


Located at 


Merrill College 
phone 429-4077 


~ 


_ Big mountain is one small part of the Western US which is 


now slated for uranium and coal mining. 
- In many areas mining operations have already begun and 
the impact is being felt. The Black Hills Alliance points out 
that “‘Fall River County, the only South Dakota county to 
experience heavy uranium mining activity in the 1950s 
through the early 1970s, has a cancer rate 50 percent higher 
than any other county in the state.” 
- Atone abandoned mine site on the Navajo nation formerly 
operated by Kerr-McGee, 25 out of 100 Navajo uranium 
miners have died from radiation-induced lung cancer. Their 
widows have received no compensation from the corporation 
or the state. Yet because of the 50 percent unemployment rate 
on the reservation, Navajos must continue to turn to mining 
for employment, and accept low wages and dangerous 
conditions. 
THE MOVEMENT'S RESPONSE 

In the last year, a number of anti-nuclear, American 
Indian, and small farmer’s organizations have united to form 
the Black Hills Allliance. As previously stated, the Alliance 
is planning a major anti-uranium mining action this summer 
in South Dakota. A national anti-nuclear action date has 
been set for April 26th, and the Los Angeles action will 
emphasize the uranium mining issue: On UCSC, a student 
organization called the Students Against Uranium Mining 
has recently formed. Initially begun as a project of the Santa 
Cruz Labor Study Group, the Students Against Uranium 
Mining is currently planning a number of activities for this 
school year. cy 


NEED A RIDE? 
WANT TO SAVE SSS? 


You can reduce all your 
car expenses by sharing 
a ride 


Call Santa Cruz County’s 
“Share-a-ride” 
Carpool Program today 


or pick up an application 
at Central Services or 
college coffee shops 


SHARE-A-RIDE 
Calkaé29-PO0OL 


METAPHYSICAL 
BOOKS 


813 S. PACIFIC MALL 
423-7830 
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SCMTD Snafu 


Santa Cruz County bus drivers are re- 
portedly pretty pissed-off over the second 
postponement in less than a month of pro- 
mised assignment to full-time positions by 


transit district management. 


Drivers and the public will suffer at least 
several more weeks of bus overcrowding, 
tardiness and other problems due to defects 
in 26 new buses. Repairs are blamed for the 
delay in assignment of an additional 27 full- 
time drivers to bus routes, management 
reports. 

Though bus ridership has risen 54 percent 
in the past three months, current routes are 
five years old and do not reflect the increase, 
particularly during rush hour, drivers say. 
Some drivers want to unionize due to pro- 


-blems with management, while others remain 


sympathetic with management’s plight. Riders, 


meanwhile are often relieved to see buses _ 


arrive at all, let alone on time. 


Poor Losers 

Low-cost legal help for the poor and 
indigent of Santa Cruz County may be close 
to non-existent. following the recent demise 
of two legal clinics. 

The Community Legal Clinic and the 
Santa Cruz Law Center closed their doors 
last month as a result of funding. problems, 
spokespersons say. 

Both clinics offered a variety of legal 
services to clients at costs well below those of 
private attorneys. 

Paralegal expert Gail Williamson, who 
worked at both centers, said of the closures, 


[Lower income people who need a legal 


overview of their problems will have no- 
where to go.” 


Animal Farm 


Santa Cruz County Board of Supervisors 
Chairperson and part-time opera singer 
Marilyn Liddicoat was in the news again last 
week, this time taking on builders of low-cost 
alternative homes in the Last Chance area of 
the Santa Cruz north coast. 


CITY NEWS CLIPS 


photo by Philip Hooge 


The storm remnants of one of the natural bridges at the state park in Santa Cruz 


Liddicoat blasted local homes not con- 
forming to the Uniform Building Code and 
without county building permits. Many of the 
homes in question are reportedly built with 
waterless or compost toilets, are without 
electricity or gas, and are lighted and heated 
by solar panels or other means. 

“With this going on, Measure J. (the 
county’s growth control ordinance) is a farce. 
If we’re going to enforce Measure J, then by 
God everybody better get a permit,” de- 
clared Liddicoat. 

Liddicoat branded fellow Supervisor Chris 
Matthews’ defense of the homeowners as an 
Orwellian ‘Animal Farm.’’ She was allu- 
ding to the changing of the rules by the 
dominating pigs in Orwell’s story, from “All 
animals are equal” to “All Animals are 
equal, but some animals are more equal.” 
Sounds vaguely familiar to a secret agreement 
county supervisors (with Ms. Liddicoat’s 
support) made with the prestigious Aptos 
Seascape Corp. recently giving them about 10 


percent of the county’s building permit allo- 
cation for the year. 


Broken Bridges 

In the storm on Thursday night, January 
10, the inner arch of the stone bridge at 
Natural Bridges State Park collapsed. A wake 
celebration was held the following Sunday when 
more than 50 people braved the elements to 
hear music and poetry commemorating the 
falling of the natural arch. The State Park 
employees and rangers provided the music. 
Bruce Batton and Alex Weiss read poems, 
and short speeches were made by first district 
Supervisor Gary Patton, and area ranger 
Dick Menefee. According to Weiss, the 
gathering was “not to lament the falling of the 
natural bridge, but to offer a toast to the 
natural process of things.” 

The outer arch is now standing alone in the 
water, but rangers assured the crowd that it 
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would be a while before it succumbed to the 
waves. They also spoke hopefully of the 
possibility of a new arch in the cliffs by the 
State Beach. In the true tradition of wakes, 
there was coffee and refreshments for all 
gathered, while the storm that had modified 
this landmark continued in a steady drizzle 
throughout the afternoon. 


Disorderly Conduct 


The Santa Cruz City Council’s attempt to 
crackdown on Pacific Garden Mall ‘‘street 
people” with tough new ordinances govern- 
ing “disorderly conduct” and “‘trespassing”’ 
apparently bogged down last week. 

City Manager David Koestler asked the 


| council to delay passing the ordinances until 


they are given more thought by the city. “We 
have some reservations about these ordi- 


=| nances,” he said. 


The trespassing ordinance provides for jail 
terms of up to a year for persons who refuse 
to leave private businesses when ordered by 
the owner or leasee to do so. The disorderly 


| conduct ordinance make it unlawful for a 


person to disturb the public when “he or she 
remains idle in essentially one location in a 
public place...” 


Rent Control 


Rent gougers beware. The Capitola City 
Council is currently looking into the pos- 
sibility of adopting a rent control ordinance 
covering all rental properties in the city. 

The council has already become the first in 
the county to pass an ordinance preventing 
rent gouging in mobile home parks and just 
last week passed an emergency ordinance 
that will prevent the eviction of residents in 
114 coaches of the Tradewinds Mobilehome 
Park on Jade Street. 

Owners there had plans to convert the park 
into acondominium development, but will be 
delayed at least four months while the city 
studies the problem. 

Capitola Mayor Michael Routh says that if 
another city study ‘shows rent conrol on all 
property desirable, the final decision may be 
left up to voters. 
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the hill 

Top of the Hill is a new column written by and for the 
campus community. It will give various UCSC offices, 
departments and organizations room to provide public 
service information on topics related to their work. For 
example, the Off-Campus Housing Office will be writing 
several articles over the quarter on tenant-landlord relations. 

If your groups would like to make a submission to this 
column (and we encourage it!l), articles should be 2 to 3 
typed, double spaced pages and should be at City on a Hill by 
8 pm on Sundays. We're located at the entrance to the 
campus, right next to the child care center. Contact Cindy 


Milstein, Campus Editor, if you have any questions or ideas 
(429-2430). 


As most students find out for themselves, Santa Cruz can 
be a hard place to find a home. Not only is there a housing 
shortage, but rents are high and the competition is fierce. The 
UCSC Off-Campus Housing Office, funded by Student 
Registrations fees, provides assistance that will make your 
housing search easier and smooth your relations with your 
housemates and landlord. With careful planning and selec- 
tion of roommates, and clear commmunications with your 
landlord, you can find a home which will meet most of your 
needs. g 

The Off-Campus Housing Office is located in Room 104 of 
Central Services and is open from 8 am to 5 pm, lunch hours 
excepted. Services and materials that are available include: 

Rental Listing Information: Weekly updated binders 
contain current information on rooms, houses and apartments 
that are available to rent. 

Roommate Available File: Students seeking a house to 
share can post their housing needs on a Roommate Available 
Card. You can check out this file for roommates who will be 
compatible with the lifestyle of your household. 

Tenants Rights Counseling: This service is for students 
who are curious about their legal rights or who are having a 
rental dispute with their landlord or roommates. Although 
there are no lawyers in the office, the staff can provide legal 
information and materials and refer students to attorneys as 
needed. 

Model Rental Agreements: Students are advised to have 
a written rental contract with their landlord. The Off-Campus 
Housing Office provides forms that make clear the responsi- 
bilities of tenants and landlords under the law. The office also 
distributes Model Roommate Agreements, which state the 
various obligations of tenants within the household. 

Tenant Materials: Reprints of the California Civil Codes 
that pertain to rental housing, a Smali Claims Court brochure, 
sample letters to landlords, a Santa Cruz Apartment Direc- 
tory, a renter’s insurance brochure, rental application forms, 
and local maps are some of the materials available in the Off- 
Campus Housing Office. 

Rental Mediation Services: For students with unresolved 
rental grievances, the Off-Campus Housing Program offers 
this service in conjunction with the Rental Information and 
Mediation Service of Santa Cruz (RIMS). 


—Sue Baer-Pernia 
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On May 31st,. the annual Spring Thing will again take 
place. This year’s event will include not only festivities on the 
East Athletic Field and musical entertainment, but also an 
academic theme. 

The week before the event will be devoted to a series of 
lectures and presentations about Energy Sources, culminat- 
ing at the end of the week with a full day of exhibits and 
displays on the East Field. There will be a keynote speaker 
who will discuss the role of academic institutions in the 
solving of world'energy problems. Some of the speakers being 
considered: President Carter, Governor Brown, and the 


Secretary of the Department of Energy. During the event 


there will be a half dozen bands representing a cross-section 
of popular music. The Spring Thing organizers are consider- 
ing Earth, Wind, and Fire, The Doobie Brothers, Tom Petty 
and the Heartbreakers, Jackson Browne, Bonnie Raitt and 
Herbie Hancock, as well as some of the local bands in the 
area. 
Coordinators of last year’s Spring Thing, Ian Stewart and 
Peter Feldman, are proposing an expanded event this year. 


g-ding of a Spring Thing |_ 


Both are seniors and both are active not only in campus 
politics but in college activities of all types. Ian and Peter 
believe that UC Santa Cruz needs an annual Spring Thing. 
“Students have nothing which brings them all together,” says 
Ian. “‘There is no real mechanism by which everybody, 
students and staff alike can actually meet each other and have 
a good time together. The Spring Thing intends to fill the void 
in campus programming of events. So far we have only 
special interest group events, no one thing that can please 
everyone. Last year several thousand students and staff came 
out to enjoy the Spring Thing.” 

Besides reflecting possibilities to students, the Spring 
Thing will show the outside worldésome of the activities and 
concerns of UC, Santa Cruz. With the growing concern and 
debate over the current energy crises, UC, Santa Cruz joins 
other universities across the country by showing concern for 
use and abuse of energy sources, and illuminating a wide 
range of energy possibilities. Thus, the academic theme of this 
year’s Spring Thing. 

—Linden Maxwell 


SBPC elections 


Hey kid, wanna be president? 


UCSC students will have a chance to choose an under- 
graduate representative to the UC Student Body Presidents’ 
Council (SBPC) in a campus-wide election to be held 
January 28 and 29 at the colleges. 

The Presidents’ Council is the only organization recogniz- 
ed by the Board of Regents. As well as voicing student 
concerns to the Regents and Systemwide Administration, 
SBPC appoints students to sit on university-wide committees 
and sets policy for the Sacramento-based Student Lobby. 

Javier Hidalgo, elected to the post last May, lost his 
student status last quarter as a result of his internment in 
Santa Cruz County jail on rape charges. The Student 
Committee on Committees consequently decided to hold a 
second election to fill Hidalgo’s position for the rest of the 
1979-80 year. 


“This will be an important election,” Jim Moran, College 


Eight’s representative to the Committee on Committees said 
last week. “‘SBPC has a voice on a lot of important issues — 
planning, child care, student fees — and we need to have 
active representation from Santa Cruz.” 

The Council, which meets once a month at various UC. 
campuses, is composed of nine graduate and nine undergrad- 


uate representatives from campus student governments. The 
winner of this month’s election will join Ed Keith, Santa 
Cruz’s graduate representative, in the UCSC delegation. 

In addition to his/her other duties, the representative may 
also be UCSC students’ spokesperson in future collective 
bargaining sessions between the UCSC administration and 
its employees. In accordance with the 1978 Berman Act 
governing labor relations at UC, a student representative is 
allowed to participate in negotiations between the University 
and its faculty and staff. The representative must be elected 
by a campus-wide election or appointed by an “official” 
student government, which Santa Cruz doesn’t have. The 
Committee on Committees decided to combine the two 
positions. 

If you want to become a candidate, pick up an application 
in the Committee on Committee’s mailbox in the Campus 
Activities Office above the Whole Earth Restaurant. Appli- 
cations must be returned by Thursday, January 24. Candi- 
dates will receive $25. from the Committee on Committees to 
cover campaign expenses. 

—Ben Slay 


McGEORGE SCHOOL OF LAW 
UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIC 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


May 1, 1980 is application deadline for first-year students seeking Juris 


Doctor degree in 3-year Day or 4-year Evening program beginning in 
September 1980. Accredited: American Bar Association, Member, 
Association of American Law Schools. 


PRE-LAW DISCUSSION FOR PROSPECTIVE LAW STUDENTS 
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Open ‘tll Midnight 
1549 Pacific Garden Mall 
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What dirty deals are the UC regents using tax-payer money to cover up? That’s the question that 
comes to mind as we watch that august body direct university lawyers to fight a court order requiring 

them to disclose their major stock and real estate holdings (see story on page >. 

Regents Robert L. Reynolds and Dewitt Higgs have even gone so far as to say that they might resign 
rather than be subjected to such an outrageous invasion of privacy. Well, Messrs. Reynolds and Higgs, 
it’s been six years since the people of California voted overwhelmingly in favor of financial disclosure 

- by public officials. And yet you still insist on cloaking your wealth from public view. Just what, we’d like 


to.know, do you have to hide? 


Rather than continue to sully the reputation of our university and waste its all-too-limited resources, 
we respectfully suggest that you cut bait or go fishing. 
Already questions are being raised as why UC would sell all its stock in Ford Motor Company the 
very same day as UC President Saxon announced his $2000 a day consulting job with Ford. As long 
as you balk at opening your books, the inference is that University Hall is a “Watergate waiting to 


happen.” 


SOUR AT SELBERG 


Dear Staff, 

Congratulations to you for running three 
stories in the January 10 issue which dealt 
with physical education, recreation, and 
sports. It appears that our primary campus 
paper is at last going to provide better 


“service to the many students who are 


interested and inolved in the activities 
OPER sponsors. We are hopeful that you 
are going to live up to your published 
general intent “...to cover anything of inter- 
est to University students...”’ Since approx- 


imately two-thirds of the student body is 


involved in one or more of the activities in 
our several programs, we believe this num- 
ber is adequate proof that there is some 
interest in this part of the curricular and 
extra-curricular offerings we sponsor. 

In regard to the January 10 issue, I was 
pleased to see the stories by Becky Thomp- 
son,on women’s rugby, and Carter Young, 
on cross country skiing. I was not so 
pleased with the story resulting from Richard 
Rollo’s interview with my valued collegue, 
Charles Selberg. My displeasure stems not 
from what Richard reported. Charles as 
saying, but that no effort was made to verify 
the very critical and serious charges made. 
In the interest of fairness to OPER and your 
readers, I would like to suggest that CHP 
print a story as soon as possible in which 
the ‘other side”’ of this interview is present- 
ed. I am well aware of my colleague’s views 
on the two main issues addressed and his 
deep concern for the future of this campus. I 
respect his right to hold these views and I 
admire his loyalty to the basic concept on 
which this campus was founded. However I 
believe that good journalism practices de- 
mand that the facts cited be correct and that 
the positions of the other members of the 
faculty and staff of OPER be equally well 
publicized. In addition, I think it is import- 
ant to report what our students, those 
involved in the various programs, think 
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about OPER and the issues confronting us. 
I think you will find-many do know “what 
was (and is) going on down here” and none 
of us in OPER are aware of any brewing 
revolution! 

We look forward to working closely with 
you and the entire CHP staff in serving all 
of the students at UCSC. 

Sincerely, 
Wayne B. Brumbach 
Director, Office of P.E. & Recreation 


BEDS TABLED 


Dear Staff: 

January 10th’s “City News Clips” erro- 
neously states that the County Mental Health 
Board endorses a private, psychiatric in- 
patient unit in-lieu of additional medical/ 
surgical beds. In actuality, we tabled the 


_ motion you refer to, with some of us feeling 


that more psychiatric in-patient beds are of 
the lowest priority, given their extreme 
expense and oftentimes coercive nature. 

I might further add that while privitization 
of mental health services might indeed 
assist the county in the current fiscal crisis, 
in the long run, it will again lead to a two- 
tiered system of services based on wealth. 
Furthermore, numerous non-institutional 
alternatives exist which actually foster the 


- healing process, rather than hindering it 


with drugs, forced seclusion, and other 

coercive measures. Those interested in 

pursuing the subject of mental health alter- 

natives may find Alternatives to Mental 

Institutions, a pamphlet published in Santa 

Cruz, worthwhile reading (available from 
PIRC, Box 299, Santa Cruz, 95061). 

Sincerely, 

Bob Giges 

Mental Health Advisory Board 


COY AND CUTE 


Dear Staff: 

Regarding “Loaded and Rolling” by 
Carter Young, January 10: ‘‘Since the 
death of Cowley and his contemporary 
Edmund Wilson, no American has possess- 
ed the literary acuteness and cultural insight 
required by the title, [man of letters] although 
Mailer, Tom Wolfe, and Gardiner have 
tried, as have Sontag, Didion, and Olsen on 
the distaff side.” 

I thought this sort of literary cuteness 
went out in the 1930s. The coy reference to 
women writers as critics ‘“‘on the distaff 
side” does not belong in a college news- 
paper. I would have expected it in the 
humor column of the PG&E progress report. 
Indeed, any writer who finds it necessary to 
list men and women writers separately in 
this sort of context (as if to keep them on 
separate sides of the church) should be 
writing for the PG&E progress report. 

Contemptuously, 
C.A. Jennings 


EDITING EDICT 


Dear Staff: 

Though I was initially displeased with 
what I thought to be alarmingly massive 
editing of my Selberg interview, I have 
since come to recognize not only the superb 
job of editing that was in fact performed, but 


‘ avaluable lesson, subtly given as well, that 


indicated certain improvements necessary 
in my writing. 

I, therefore, thank you for publishing the 
interview and for the somewhat distressing 
though never-the-less enriching lesson in 
literary restraint. 

Sincerely, 

Richard I. Rollo 

PS The layout of the article was superb! My 
compliments to the chef. 
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JAWS JARVIS 


Dear Staff: 

Howard Jarvis, conservative lobbyist for 
a landlord’s association, is at it again. This 
time, the self-proclaimed taxpayer's hero is 
sidestepping the issue of property taxation 
and, instead, taking on the state’s income 
tax structure. I hope the Press will continue 
to expose the damage Jarvis has wrought in 
California through the passage of Prop- 
osition 13 in June 1978. 

Thus far, state and local governments 
have managed to successfully avoid the 
cataclysmic impacts which were predicted 
by the anti-13 forces. This has been prim- 
arily due to the surprisingly huge state 
financial surplus. However, I see no such 
escape if voters are deceived into approving 
what local Assemblyman Henry Mello has 
appropriately dubbed “‘ Jaws II.” 

Jarvis II, an initiative which, if passed in 
the upcoming June primary election, would 
cut state income taxes in half, must be 
defeated by a solid majority. Underlying 
Jarvis’ flowery rhetoric remains the stark 
reality that, if passed, his initiative would 
cause a five billion dollar loss in revenue. 
This of course translates into drastic cuts in 
necessary and essential government services 
primarily benefitting the poor and disad- 
vantaged, as well as all of our public 
schools and libraries. 

Jaws II hurls into the public arena some 
very important issues. However, the real 
problem is not the level of government 
spending, but rather the ineffective and 
unproductive nature of government spend- 
ing and current government policies. If 
Jaws II passes, we will witness yet another 
convenient way for the governmental pro- 
cess to shirk its responsibility to those 
unfortunate victims of our social, economic, 
and political system. 

Tim Jenkins 


A BEAR HUG 


Dear Staff: 

We would like to take this opportunity to 
thank you for the coverage you have given 
to the California Grey Bears during the past 
year. The space you have made available 
for the announcement of our programmatic 
events and needs helps to make it possible 
for our organization to continue to effect- 
ively serve the seniors in our community. 

Wishing you a happy and healthy new 
year. 

Gratefully yours, 

Marcia Margolin 

Program Director, 
California Grey Bears Inc. 


BOTTLE BILL BLURB 


Dear Staff: 

On January 24, 1980, The California 
Senate will be voting on a bill authored by 
Senator Rains of Sacramento—SB-4, other- 
wise known as the Bottle Bill. It is extremely 
important that our District’s Senator Nimmo 
receive letters in support of this bill from 
registered voters—if you live in the San 
Luis Obispo, Monterey, or Santa Cruz 
area, you are a constituent of Senator 
Nimmo, State Capitol, Sacramento, CA 
95814, and can write him at this address. 

The Bottle Bill needs 21 votes for passage 
but only 10 Senators have publicly an- 
nounced their suppport— Nimmo is expect- 
ed to be a “no” vote! You can call him and 
talk to one of his aides at 429-1172 or(805) 
554-2274 to express your endorsement of 
the bill. 

The Bottle Bill, for those unfamiliar with 
it, requires a minimum refundable deposit 
of 5¢ on all beer and soft drinks in bottles 
and cans—this penalizes those who litter 
and rewards those who pick it up and 
redeem the empty containers. The passage 
of SB-4 would save Californians the equi- 
valent of 104 million gallons of gasoline a 
year, 7.5 million gallons of water per year, 
and reduce container litter by 80 percent. 


Studies have also predicted a net increase | 


of 4800 jobs, a 50 percent reduction in 
container garbage and the long term effect 
of lowering prices and inflation in the 
beverage industry. 

Please write Senator Nimmo in Sacra- 
mento and express your concern over his 
vote. Remember, he will be voting on it 
January 24— only a week away! For more 
information, contact Santa Cruz Cycling 
Club at 321 Elm Street in Santa Cruz or 
California Against Waste P.O. Box 289, 
Sacramento CA 95802. 

Frank Drees 
Santa Cruz County Cycling Club 
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Join the revolution or fight 
back, but whatever you do, send 
us a letter when you find 

work. Just keep them short. We 
don't want all pomp and 

no circumstance. Address all 
correspondence to the Stone 
House, UCSC, 95064, send it 


by government agent, and make 


sure it gets here before Tuesday 
evening. 


A wealth of health 


As you may already know, the campus 
health center is a facility supported mainly 
by the registration fees you pay each quarter. 
Essentially, it’s your health service. The 
health center staff tries very hard to meet 
the needs of students. If you are dissatisfied 
with the service or the staff, it is important 
that you be heard. 

Your Student Health Advisory Committee 
(SHAC) functions as a liaison between 
students and the health service. Written 
input may be placed in the wooden sug- 
gestion/complaint box, located just inside the 
main entrance of the health center, or ad- 


dressed, to SHAC, c/o Cowell Student Health 
Center. If you wish to verbalize your com- 
plaint or suggestion, call one of the folks 
listed below. We can speak to staff members 
on your behalf or arrange for you to meet with 
them personally. 

Call Kevin Herring at 427-2009 for 
Crown, Merrill, and Stevenson students. 

Call Ted Tanoue at 426-8133 for Oakes 
and Cowell. 


Kathy Fontwit, 4263751 for Kresge and 


College V. 
Mark Blumenthal at 425-1955 for College 
VIII. 


THINKING ABOUT 
LAW SCHOOL? 


Any questions on Law School 
Requirements or the Application 


4 


career | 


Process? 


Our Pre-Law Advisor, 
Kathy Ceresa is available 
Jor appointments 
FRIDAYS ONLY 
9-12 am & 1-4 pm 
Please call 4299-2183 for info 
123 Central Services 
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Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza 
2415 Mission Street 423-9010 
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5TH HILARIOUS WEEK! 
“ONE OF THE YEAR'S 
10 BEST FILMS 
This bright, Franco-italian 
bon-bon is not only full of 
honest compassion for its 
wildly engaging characters, 
| but provides the audience 
with more genuine, 
heartfelt yuks than any 
half-dozen American 
“comedies of the 
last decade.” 
Lisa Jensen 
Good Times 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 18th 


MARK LEVINE/SUSAN WINDER 
‘QUINTET 9pm $3.50 
MONDAY, JANUARY 21st 
In what promises to be one of our most 
important..concerts of the year 
Kuumbwa proudly presents: 
THE BILLY HARPER QUARTET 
- PRIDAY, JANUARY 12th 
4 ’ DAVID SEN/JOHN STOWELL DUO 
> 9pm $5.00 advance $5.50 door 
E _ MONDAY, JANUARY 28th ts 
LEW TABACKIN TRIO featuring 
Billy Higgins _ 9pm $5.00 advance 
i : .$5.50 door 
ereess**Special afternoon Flute - Clinic: 
: _ Monday, January 28th -$5.00 


17 
Thursday 


Movies 


Midnight Cowboy/8 and 10:15 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/Stevenson 
students 75¢, others $1. 


- Shakespeare’s Henry V (1946), dir- 


ected by Laurence Olivier/8 pm, 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3/$1. 


Theater 


The American Musical Theater Guild 
presents an evening of songs from 
American musicals/7:15, Cowell 
Dining Hall/Free (Cowell College 
Night) 


Emlyn Williams, playwright/actor 
in “Dylan Thomas Growing Up” 
Solo theatrical performance created 
by Williams from numerous selec- 
tions of Thomas’ work/8 pm, 
Performing Arts Theater/General 
$4.50/$5.00, students & senior 
citizens $3,00/$3.50. 


Kresge College presents Pat Bond 

“Gertrude Stein in Pieces, Patricia 
Bond in Stitches,” another of Pat’s 
one-woman presentations/8:30 pm, 
Kfesge Town Hall/Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Two very unique demonstrations: 
“Mariana” belly dances with her pet 
snake, and Ben Algas gives a demo 
of Modern. Arnis (the ancient art of 
Philippine stick fighting)/7 pm, 
Merrill Dining Hall/Free. 


Merrill Potters Guild Sign-up 
Meeting, 6:30 pm, Merrill Pottery 
Room, “A” Dorm Basement. 


8 
Friday 


An evening of film by, about and for 
women: IN THE BEST 
‘INTERESTS. OF THE 
CHILDREN, THE YELLOW 
WALLPAPER, and THE 
WOMEN’S HAPPY TIME 
COMMUNE (the first all woman 
western)/7:30 pm, Classroom 2 
$1.50/Benefit for the Gay and 
Lesbian Alliance Library. 


MAGICAL MYSTERY TOUR, 
7:30 and 10:30 pm; LET IT BE, 
8:30 pm/Kresge Town Hall/$1.00. 


-. Theater 


College V presents Friday Night 
Cabaret by The American Musical 
Theater/7 pm, College V Dining 
Hall/Free. 


_ The Jewish Students’ Coalition 


presents “A Traveling Jewish 
Theater,” performing an original 
work based upon Hasidic Tales and 
the life of the Baal Shem Tov/8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall 


‘ General $3.50, students $2.00. 


Lectures 


Alan Garfinkel, Visiting Associate 
Professor of Philosophy from 
California State University, 
Northridge: “Structural Explanation” 
beg Stevenson Fireside Lounge 


Meetings 
Ojo announcing a general meeting 


| for all declared and prospective 


Latin American Studies majors. 


3 pm, Merrill Baobab Lounge. 


Last day to register with $10 late 
fee/College approval and a $25 late 
fee are required after this date. 


CALF 


Request for nonrelease of public 
information: Last day to file for 
winter quarter/Registrar’s Office. 


Red Cross Blood Drive- 12 noon to 
5pm, West Field House/Volunteers 
to help with the blood drive needed 
Call 429-4445. 


Sundanese dance class begins. 

A traditional dance form from West 
Java/Instructor, Beth Gilbert/Sign 
up in advance in P.E. Office, East 
Field House/8 weeks, $36/1-3 pm, 
P.A. Choral Room. 


Bharata Natyam dance claés begins. 
A classical temple dance from 
Southern India/Sign up in advance 
in P.E. Office, East Field House/8 
weeks, $36/1-3pm, Activity Bldg. 


Celebrate! With Marty, Holten, Scott 
and Tyler. If you know who, you 
know where. 
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Saturday 


Movies 


SWEET CHARITY and 
CAN-CAN, both with Shirley 
MacLaine/7 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50. 


THE TIME MACHINE and 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS/7 
and 9:30 pm, Cowell Dining Hall 
/$1.50. 


Concerts 


Kresge College presents a dance 
concert with the Robert Cray Band 
8:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall/Free. 


THE WAYBACKS at Shelly’s too. 
Starts at 9:00/$2.00. 

_ Theater 
“A Traveling Jewish Theater”; 
see Friday’s listing. 
Lectures 


Ram Dass tells it the way it is/8:30 
pm, College V Dining Hall/$4. 


Miscellaneous 


San Francisco Shuttle. 
Spend the day anyway you like in the 


xi 


33 


big city/Sign up in advance in P.E. 
Office, East Field House/$4/Leave 
F. H. parking lot 9 am. 
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sunday 


Concerts 


Santa Cruz County Symphony with 
the S.C.C. Youth Symphony per- 
form the “Alpine Symphony” by 
ard Strauss/Orchestra conducted by 
Maestro George Barati/3 pm, 
Performing Arts Theater/General 
$5.50, students and senior citizens 
$3.50. 


Theater 

“A TRAVELING JEWISH 
THEATER” (last of 3 perfor- 
mances) 

See Friday’s listing 


Lectures 


Stanley Stevens, UCSC map 
librarian, McHenry Library: 
“Discovery of First Map of Santa 
Cruz”/3 pm, Cowell Conference 
Room/Free. 


Meetings 


GALA (Gay and Lesbian Alliance) 
core group meeting/7:30 pm, 
Charles Merrill Lounge. 


Miscellaneous 


Special tours of Ano Nuevo for 
members and friends of the UCSC 
Alumni Association and Affiliates. 
All day long; reservations must be 
made through the Alumni Office 
(429-2530)/Members $1.00, others 
$2.00. 


LIVE MUSIC at Stevenson 
Coffeehouse/8:30-11:00 pm. 


SIERRA CLUB, Santa Cruz 
Regional Group. Hike at Fall Creek 
State Park. Meet at Safeway Parking 
lot, Felton, 9:30 am. Hike 5 miles. 
Stream hopping. Bring lunch and 
water. Return 2;00 pm. Leader, June 
Bauman. Call Bob Druhe, Outings 
Chairman, 438-3428 for informa- 
tion. 


Mean Streets 


This just isn’t what might be called a 
“bumper week” for Mean Streets, no it isn’t. 
Sure, there are more things to do than the few 
described below, but nobody sent me any 
releases on them, so, uh, you had better hunt 
up some fun on your own. You might check 
the College V coffee house—Lois tells me 
there is a great photo show there—but we 
don’t know who by or anything. Send me 
your homeless press releases. 

If you went to College V last Friday night in 
the pouring rain to sée The Waybacks (like J 
did) all I can say is “sorry.” They did play 
last Saturday night, and were great. They will 
be at Shellie’s Too on Friday the 18th, 
Starting at 9:00, it costs two dollars. If I blew 
this one I will buy The W’Backs a six pack— 
honest. - 

Coming From A Great Distance, a play, 
will be presented this weekend (the 18th 


through the 20th) in the Performing Arts ~ 


Concert Hall, by the Traveling Jewish Theatre. 


I would have named this troop The 
Wandering Jewish Theater, but they didn't. 
Corey Fischer and Albert Greenberg star in 
the two-man show; Naomi Pollack is the one- 
woman director. This show played in Santa 
Cruz to sell out audiences last spring and is 
highly touted by the critics. Two dollars for 
stu’s and sen’rs, and three and a half for the 
rabble is the price to pay, and 425.1725 is the 
number to call for information or reservations. 
The Bear Republic Theater is making this 
all possible. 

Ah Re-Entry women, yes, there is some- 
thing just for you this week. On Tuesday the 
22nd, in the Community Building at the Stu- 
dent Apartments, there is going to be a 
Potluck Feast. It starts at 7:00 and all Re-Entry 
women are heartily invited. You had 
best bring some skarf (food) to facilitate 
eating. Give a call to the Women’s Re-Entry 
Center (429.2552) for all the important 
details. Re-bon appetit, okay?0 

—Bill Butler 
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Monday 


Theater 


The American Musical Theater will 
present production numbers from 
popular musicals/6:45 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/Free 
(Stévenson College Night). 


Student reading of the play ‘“‘You 
Can’t Take It With You” by George 
Kaufman and Moss Hart/7 pm, 
College V Fireside Lounge/Free. 


Lectures 


Melvin Calvin, UC Professor and 
Nobel Laureate: ‘Petroleum Fuel 
from Plants’’/4:00 pm, Thimann 
Lecture Hall 3/Free. 


Page Smith, UCSC professor 
emeritus: “‘Smith’s Universal 
Curriculum/The Wave of the 
Future”’/8pm, Cowell Dining Hall. 
Free. 


Meetings 


Women in Science- First meeting. 
Potluck of the quarter/All interested 
women welcome/6:30 pm, College 
VIII, Room 247. 


Miscellaneous 


Swedish Massage class begins. 
Learn the skills to give a complete 
massage/Hours in class can be 
credited towards a certificate. 
Instructor, Donna Cerio/Sign up in 
advance in P.E. Office, East Field 
House/8 weeks, $26. 


Modern Arnis (Philippine stick 
fighting)/Learn this unique form of 
self-defense/Instructor, Ben Algas. 
Sign up in advance in P.E. Office, 
East Field House/8 weeks, $12 
7:00-8:30 pm, Activity Bldg. 
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Tuesday 


THE RISE OF LOUIS XIV, 


AR 


directed by Roberto Rossellini/7:00 
pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3/Free. 


BOUDO SAUVE DES EAUS 
(1932) and THE RIVER (1971) 
7:30 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50 
(Renoir Film Festival series; 2nd of 


8). 


THE SIXTIES (1970) an 
overview of a decade that featured 
demands for change, protests, war, 
violence, and assassinations. 
BRAVERMAN’S CONDENSED 
CREAM OF BEATLES (1973) 
fast-paced, visually dynamic high- 
lights of the Beatles’ career. 
PROLOGUE (1969) intimate 
record of the lives of a young editor 
of an underground newspaper in 
Montreal, his female companion, 
and a draft resister from thc US/8 
pm, Merrill Dining Hall/Free. 


Theater 
Poetry reading by William Everson, 


’ Lecturer and Poet in Residence, and 


UCSC students/7:30 pm, Merrill 
Baobab Lounge/Free. 


Lectures 


Mark Primack, artist/architect: 
“The Tree Circus and Beyond” 
7:30 pm, Cowell Dining Hall/Free. 


Inaugural lecture - Anthony 
Tromba, Professor of Mathematics: 
“Soap Films, Beer Bubbles, and 
Fluid Mechanics: Major Challenges 
in the History of Mathematics”/8 


pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. _ 


Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Roller dancing class begins. 

It’s not as hard as you think! Dancing 
on skates, a great combination/Sign 
up in advance in P.E. Office, East 
Field House/Instructor, Linda 
Davis/Cost includes instruction and 
skate rental (8 weeks, PS 
4:00 pm, East Gym. 


Biology Seminar - Dr. Walther 
Stoeckenius, UCSF: ‘Light Energy 
Transduction by Purple Bacterium” 
4:00 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall | 
Free. 


Ice skating - Two and one-half hours 
of skating at the Marina Ice Pond. 
Cost $1.00 includes transporation 
only. There is a $2.75 entrance and 
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skate rental fee payable at the rink. 


Leave 6:30 pm. 


Banjo class begins/Learn to play the 


five-string banjo/Cost includes six 
weeks of instruction on your own 

banjo/Sign up in advance in P.E. 

Office, East Field House/$36. 
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, Wednesday 


Movies 


MODERN TIMES, a Charlie 
Chaplin classic, and THE CITY, 
7:30 and 10:30 pm, Kresge-Fown 
Hall/$1.00. 


WAYS OF OUR ANCESTORS, 
a film on the Toraja People of 
Indonesia/7:30 pm, Merrill, Room 
102/Free (Merrill Field Program 
film series.) ; 

Films on Ast Since World War II: 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL, 
JACKSON POLLOCK, and 
AMERICAN ART IN THE 
SIXTIES/8:00 pm, College V 
Dining Hall/$1.00. 


Theater 


Peter Arnott presents a performance 
of Euripides’ “Bacchae”/ Arnott is a 
well-known puppeteer who presents 
versions of Greek drama/He makes 
his own marionettes, manipulates 

them and performs all the voices. 

8:00 pm, Cowell Dining Hall/Free. 


Miscellaneous 


The Frisbee Golf Course #1/Learn 
the route of this 18-hole golf course, 
rated one of the best in the country. 
3:30 pm, West Field House/Free. 


Cartooning/ Animation Workshop. 
See an original animation created or 
try your own skill at cartooning/Lee 
Blair has many years of professional 
experience/Two of the many pro- 
ductions he has worked on are 
“Pinnochio” and Academy Award 
winning “Fantasia’/7:00 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/Free. 


Career Options for History, Politics 
and Community Studies. A panel 
presentation is being offered to 
explore career fields. Speakers will 
include: Gary Patton - County 
Board of Supervisors; Mahlon Foote 
Wells Fargo Bank, V.P.; Buchanan 
‘Sharp - UCSC History Professor; 
pes Spilker - Federal Jobs. 11:45 

- 12:45 pm. Stevenson Fireside 
iaatar Brown Bag. 


Miovies on a Fiill 


Lots of action on the film front this week. No time to rest— 
start watching. Try Midnight Cowboy, tonight (cowboys 
and girls), and it is at Stevenson. A dollar for everyone but 
Stevies—they pay 75¢. Screens at eight and ten fifteen. The 
same night, over in Thimann 3, Sir Larry (The Betsy, and 
Wuthering Heights) Olivier’s version of Shakespeare’s Henry 
V (1946) will screen once at eight. Costs one dollar. 

Women, and you know who you are, can see films by, for, 
and about same on Friday the 18th in Classroom 2. Show starts 
at 7:30, costs a dollar and a half, is a benefit for the Gay and 
Lesbian Alliance Library. The films are: In the Best Interests 
of the Children, The Yellow Wallpaper, and The Woman’s 
Hapy Time Commune, which is the first all women western, or 
so they tell me. G’d’yap. | 

Magical Mystery Tour, the fab four’s made for TV (but 
never aired there) film plays Kresge Town Hall the 1 8th at 7:30 
and 10:30. Let It Be, will unspool at 8:30, on the same screen. 
A dollar is the price for an evening of mop-top styled fun and 
frolic. Oh, a band called the Beatles are in both these films if you 
didn’t know. History. 

Warren Beatty’s sister stars in Sweet Chariot and Can Can, 
and you can see them, starting at.seven,'in Classroom: 2 for. a 
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dollar and a half. For the same money you could see The Time 
Machine and War of the Worlds, both based on H.G. Wells 
stories over at the Cowell Dining Hall. Shows at 7 and 9:30. All 
these here are on Saturday night, the 19th. 

Roberto Rossellini’s The Rise of Louis XIV plays Thimann 
Ill—it’s for free.This is on Tuesday the 22nd and there is one 
show only—at seven p.m. 

Two more Renoir films, Boudo Sauve Des Eaus, and The 
River will be shown on Tuesday the 22nd as part of the Renoir 
Festival. S_.w starts at 7:30, costs $1.50. At Merrill (in the 
Dining Hai no less) on the same night, see films about the 
Sixties. Free. 


’ In the Kresge Town Hall, on Wednesday the 23rd, go see 
Chaplin’s Modern Times and The City. Costs one dollar and 
you will love ’em. Shows at seven thirty and ten. 

The New York School, Jackson Pollock, and American 
Art in the Sixties, three films on the post war state of the Art, 
will be shown on the 23rd, in the College V Dining Hall for a 
dollar. 

Sheesh, this Movies on a Hill is all meat, ain’t it?0 
—Wm.. “Whipped” Butter 
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Emlyn Williams 


Emlyn Williams in’ 


DYLAN THOMAS GROWING UP 


a theatrical tour-de-force 
from the stories of Dylan Thomas 
“Dylan Thomas Growing Up is a triumphant 
affirmation of life, and that is surely the way 
Thomas would have wanted it. 
Joseph McLellan, The Washington Post 


Thursday, January 17 
8 pm, UCSC Performing Arts Theater 


Reserved seating: 
$3, $3.50 students/elders 
$4.50, $5 general 


a lecture/reading by 


JOHN CAGE 


‘eminent composer, graphic artist, author 


and pioneer of the avant-garde 
Friday, January 25 


8 pm, UCSC Performing Arts Theater 
Reserved seating: 
$3.50 students/elders, $5 general 


a concert by 


THE BORODIN PIANO TRIO 


one of Russia’s most celebrated 
chamber ensembles 
Rostislav Dubinsky, violin 
Luba Edlina, piano 
Yuli Turovsky, cello 
Saturday, February 2 
8 pm, UCSC Performing Arts Theater 


Reserved seating: 
$3.50 students/elders, $5 general 


Tickets available at the UCSC Box Office (above the Whole 
Earth Restaurant on campus) and all BASS Outlets, 
including the Record Factory on Pacific Avenue. For 
further information call 429-2159. 
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ReRun *1 Sale starts 
1503 Missi an. 2 till 
RESTA URAN T ccs reece 426-2753 Jan. 20 


Home Cooking by Bea Burns 
Formerly from the Tip-Top 


We Feature These BREAKFAST SPECIALS: 


end of Jan. 


OPEN 6 DAYS, 11-6 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


- 3.eggs, home fries or rice, biscuits ReRun *2 Sale starts 
& gravy, toast. or hotcakes ..........5..... $1.70 6560 A Hwy. 9 Jan. 10 till - 
Felton — 335-4661 end of Jan. 
21 different omlettes including OPEN 6 DAYS, 12-8 ‘ 


crab, fruit, and veggie ...... CRON ly. $2.80-4.20 


CLOSED MONDAYS 
SAME BLDG. AS INCRED CREPES 


Apple & Boysenberry roll-up cakes ...$2.25-2.45 


Lunches feature COUNTRY STYLE HOMEMADE Quality Clothing 

Soups & Pies, Baked Chicken & Dumplings, Filet of Men & Women aCe SPRL 

Sole, Chicken Fried Steak. Stuffed Peppers.. 50% Off . ? LOR APPT. CALL, 425-8888 

$2.45-2.65 mm 

Mon-Sat 6am-2pm 1209 Soquel Ave Red Dot It re iw’ personalized Ww, design & natural hair care 
- Open Sundays 7am to 1pm — NO DjNNERS 423-9224 


Rainbow 


Word. 
Processing 


PEACE CORP 
and V STA 


PERSONAL STATEMENTS FOR GRAD AND LAW SCHOOL 


Avoid hours of retyping essays and personal 
statements. File your basic essay with us 
on Word Processor and have it printed with 
modifications appropriate to each application. 
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Professional typing services also available. 
IBM correcting selectric. 


GO 
Ahead. 


Talk to 


_ this Uniter 
About your 
financial future. §, °° YY, 
Dorothea Ray 


If you are a senior or graduate student, this Uniter can put 
together a sound financial plan that can go as far as you go. As 
fast as you go. It’s called the GO Pian .. . the Growth Oppor- 
tunity Program from United Fidelity Life. 

The GO Program gives you a big head start on planning now 
for the financial needs you will have tomorrow. With the GO 
Pian, you can have a solid insurance program now and defer 
payment until after graduation. 

Your UFL GO Woman on Campus has all the facts. See her 
soon and GO on to bigger and better things. 


Growth Opportunity Division 
tof United Fidelity Life Ins. Co. 
1025 Elm Street - Dallas, TX 75202 


Peace Corps and VISTA Volunteers are people pretty much like you. People with commitment and 
skills who have decided there must be more to life than just holding down a job. 

The problems that our volunteers deal with both overseas and here at home aren't new. Such as the 
cycle of poverty that traps one generation after another because they're too busy holding on to get ahead. 
The debilitating effects of malnutrition and disease.’ Education and skills that are lacking, and the means to 
get them, too. ; 

Former Volunteers will tell you that long hours and frustration come with the job, but that the satis- 
faction and rewards are immense. For many it has been the central event of their lives, with experiences 
and new perspectives that few of them expected. As one Volunteer*to Africa stated: “Don’t expect to 
change.the world. The Peace Corps experience will change your world.” The same is true for VISTA, 
where you'll discover that social change on behalf of the poor and disadvantaged is not only possible, but 
essential, and that you can be a part of the process. 

We are now accepting applications for several thousand one- and two-year volunteer positions that 
begin in the ‘next 12 months in 65 overseas countries and throughout the U.S. Our representatives will be 
pleased to discuss the opportunities with you. 


e 
Scotts V » CA 95066 


CALL FOR FREE GIFT 


UNITED 
FIDELITY 


LIFE WHSURARCE COMPANY 


ON CAMPUS NEXT WEEK 


Tues.—Thurs., Jan. 22—24, 9 a.m.—3:30 p.m. 


Interviews: Seniors & grad students 
sign up at Career Planning Center, 

123 Central Sefvices, phone 429-2183 
General info: Foyer, McHenry Library 
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Afghanistan and the new cold war 


Soviet intervention in Afghanistan may 
threaten world peace more than any event 
since the Cuban missile crisis warns the 
author, a former official in Kennedy’s State 
Deparment. Barnét is the author of The. 
Roots of War, and The Giants: Russia and 
America, in which he claims that inept 
leadership in both countries has forced the 
new global crisis. 


by Richard Barnet 


As the 1980s begin the world seems closer to a major war 
than at any time since the 1930s. Detente has broken down 
under the pressure of a new militarist foreign policy consensus 
in the US and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. A political 
chain reaction is building to the point where the fragile bonds 
that inhibit escalation to wider war may be snapped. 

The arms race in-Europe is about to take a giant step 
forward with the decision to deploy cruise missiles and the 
continuing buildup of Soviet SS-20s. The Carter Administra- 
tion’s efforts to stop nuclear proliferation, as inadequate as 
they were, are being sacrificed to the “new reality.” Despite 
its defiance of US anti-proliferation policies, Pakistan will be 
given aid in order to punish the Russians for the invasions of 
Afghanistan and to deter further aggression. Quick reaction 
forces, US bases in the Middle East and a major rearmament 
program with a $2 trillion price tag are, it now appears, the 
inevitable consequences of the breakdown of detente. 

The new cold war brewing is considerably more dangerous 
than the cold war of 20 years ago, for the rules of the game 
have broken down. Under the informal, implicit rules of the 
old cold war the US conducted military interventions in Iran, 
Guatemala, the Dominican Republic, Vietnam, Cambodia 
and elsewhere and the Soviets invaded Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

These were all violations of customary international law 
and the UN Charter, but they did not contravene the 

. operational code of the cold war, which was based on shared 
perceptions of power. The US was free to dispatch its forces 
around the world outside the Soviet bloc without courting a 
risk of nuclear war. The Soviet Union, as the Cuban Missile 
Crisis showed, was not. Outside the are occupied at the end of 
World War II by the Red Army, Soviet expansionism was 
contained. 

With the invasion of Afghanistan the Soviets have demon- 
strated that the old rules no longer apply. While it is absurd to 
talk of a shift in the “balance of power,” the willingness to 
send military forces outside the Soviet Bloc and to brook the 
predictable consequences is new. And it raises new and 
disturbing questions about possible further moves. 

By themselves the Afghan “events,” as the Soviets call 
them, do not harbor the risk of US-Soviet war. But the 
political chain reaction already in process has speeded up. 
Both superpowers are stumbling badly, and this reality, rather 
than the mythical Kremlin master plan, is the most ominous 
threat to world peace. Neither side appears able to influence 
the behavior of the other. 

Also, the new cold war is being played out against a 
background of much greater global instability than was 
present 30 years ago. In the Third World, too, old ground 
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CHP’s looking for a 


job shop manager 
and co-campus editor 


Apply at Student Employment. 
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tules have broken down. Accoding to official views, popula- 
tions were supposed to be passive, not afire with religious 
passion. The resources of the Third World were supposed to 
be cheap and easily available to the industrial world. Now 
most of the global oil supply is controlled by shaky Third 
World regimes and the pricing structure is sending shock 
waves through the industrial world. 

‘In reaction to the collapse of the old rules, we have the 
clamor for more bases, quick reaction forces, and covert para- 
military operations. Yet military power is a hopeless instru- 
ment for solving the security problems of the 1980s. It did not 
deter the taking of Iranian hostages. Nor could it achieve their 
rescue. The massive nuclear arsenal and the airborne divi- 
sions did not keep the Russians out of Afghanistan. We can 
establish bases in the Middle East and show the flag. But the 
bases will become targets for sabotage and terrorism—hated 
symbols of foreign interferences and of impotence. 


The task of US statesmanship is 
to convince the Soviets that they 
will be no more sucessful against 
forces of popular liberation than 
the US has been. 


\The Russians face their own Vietnam, another case. of 
Great Power self-entrapment. Just as the US lost power,. 
prestigé, self-confidence, and its economic health in the 
Vietnam debacle, so the Soviets now run the risk of causing 
their own encirclement. If the world were simple we could 
take satisfaction in the Russians’ troubles. But the mounting 
insecurity of the Russians threatens our own security because 
it brings with it the danger of a direct US-Soviet confrontation 
in the area. Thé poverty of political imagination in Washing- 
ton and Moscow is such that all the bumbling giants can think 
of as a remedy is the organism that caused the disease— 
mindless military escalation. 

The giants are being sucked into a vortex. But perhaps, as 
in the Cuban missile crisis, the enormity of the danger may 
cause the superpowers to draw back from the brink and 
contemplate alternatives to destruction. 

Anew world security system is urgently needed. Before the 
nation marches to the new consensus down a familiar and 
tragic path, we must have a debate about the assumptions 
behind the present strategy and a hard look at alternative 
paths to survival in a dangerous world. 

Nothing in the 40-year history of the nuclear arms race 
suggests that there is any technological solution. Each 
weapons development simply begets a counter-weapon. 
Safety, therefore, cannot be achieved by the next round of the 
arms race. Surely what is needed now is just the opposite: a 
moratorium on the testing and deployment of all nuclear 
weapons which would apply to the US and the USSR. 

Before going ahead with new weapons systems the US 
should press the Soviets to accept such a moratorium for at 
least three years. Were they to accept such a proposal the 
dangerous ,misunderstanding and recriminations surround- 
ing SALT, the European missiles, and the meaning of the 


Soviet and porposed US build-up could be avoided. 


Beyond a moratorium, survival in the nuclear age will 
require a minimum understanding of our historical moment. 
the pace of political change in our time has accelerated madly, 
and it is hard for anyone to understand what is happening. For 
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Americans the’ very notion of having to take account of f 


complex forces in the world beyond our control is a very new 
idea, so new, in fact, that it has yet to penetrate the national 
security establishment. Our leadership is panicked and the 
Kremlin leadership is panicked by the belated discovery of 
militant Islam. Since World War I, especially, US foreign 
policy has rested on the proposition that control of political 
and economic development in other countries is necessary 
and even desirable. The Kissinger “structure of peace” was 


explicitly based on massive technological support of authori-. 


tarian regimes, In theory, vulnerable, grateful dictators would 
tailor economic, military, and resource policies to the needs 
of the United States. In practice, their inevitable failures also 
became the failures of the United States, which turned into 
the hated symbol for oppression, misery and incompetence of 
the local regimes. 

The failure to understand the power of popular liberation 
ideologies has proved to be the fundamental weakpoint of the 
old ideology. In one sense we are at the “‘end of the ideology.” 
Neither “communism” nor “capitalism” remain credible 
philosophical systems for organizing society in the contem- 
porary world. There is growing suspicion of all ready-made 
systems. The existing models are too much beset by internal 
divisions, contradictions and failures. They mean too many 
things. The failure of both “socialist” and “capitalist” 
regimes to bring liberation or dignity to billions of people has 
unleashed a profound spiritual reaction—a radical rejection 
of the dominant international culture. 

The American Century only lasted a generation. It is 
dubious that the Russians, though they seem to be trying to 
imitate American strategy, will ever have a Russian century. 
They have the bad luck to acquire military power ata moment 
when the nation state system is waning and uncontrollable 
cultural forces are on the rise. 

We call these forces “nationalism” but it is frequently a 
misnomer.’ The popular impulse is not so much to build a 

“nation” in the 19th Century sense of the word as to restore a 
sense of cultural and religious autonomy and to achieve an 
identity which, as in the case of the Kurds, for example, may 


‘be transnational. But the power of popular passions is real, 


and in the corridors of power it is hopelessly misunderstood. 
The official American worldview ignored Islam in Iran until 
the mobs were in the streets. The Russians are more clever in 
recognizing popular passion as a major political phenomenon 
of our time, but they toS are so bound by the traditional 
geopolitical view of the world that their only response is to try 
to crush it. 

The US must accommodate itself in the 1980s to the 
process of breakdown of the old imperial order now reaching 
its climax. The essence of US policy in the Third World 
should be non-intervention. The US should withdraw its 
support. for authoritarian regimes and should challenge the 
Soviets to a policy of non-intervention as well. 

The task of US statesmanship is to convince the Soviets that 
they will be no more successful against forces of popular 
liberation than the US has been. With their experience in 
Egypt, Sudan, Somalia, and the prospect of a prolonged 
guerrilla war in Afghanistan, they should not be hard to 
convince. Intense political pressure should be ‘mounted to 
obtain Soviet support for new ground rules which apply 
equally to both superpowers in the Third World. 

A second and equally critical task is to establish new 
ground rules governing the relations of the industrial countries 
and the developing countries. These must provide for a fairer 
distribution of world resources-and for a rationalization of the 
world production system that can better reconcile the increas- 
ingly competing interests of rich countries and poor. 

We do not lack-ideas or even well worked out schemes for 
moving to a new and safer world order. 

The problem is that we have lost faith in rationality. 
Twenty years ago we had the hubris to think the big problems 
had been solved. Now we despair of finding the intelligence, 
insight and moral courage to solve them. There are promising 
avenues to a better security system, but they have been 
labeled “utopian.” We march to annihilation under the 
banner of realism. 


©1980 Pacific News Service 
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incredible ice cream 


Let Kinko’s help you organize and © 
distribute material among your 
students and. colleagues with our 

unique 

PROFESSORS’ PUBLISHING PLAN. 


Leave required reading materials 


with Kinko's instead of, or in homemade cheesecake 
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reserve book room. Kinko's will hot & fresh everyday 
copy them and sell them directly SPECIALS 
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California Stereo liga dators, a manufacturer's representative 
will dispose of their inventory surplus of new stereo equipment. 
The items listed below will be sold on a first-come first-served 
basis at .. 

Holiday ban Conference Rm., Hwy 1 at Rio Rd. Carmel 
SATURDAY Jan. 19th 1980 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. 
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1311 Mission @ 429-8505 


ONLY WHILE QUANTITIES LAST 


5 Only AM/FM Cassette 
Car Stereos, In Dash $ 159 


5 Only AM/FM 8 Trk. 
Car Stereo In Dash $ I 3 9 


2 0 Only 8-Track Car 
Stereos, Underdash $ 69 


Seretsiian $75 


cael Mmictet 9165 


“tar Sere Dah (hea) $189 


2 4 Pric Qnly Meda $1 79 


ALL BRAND NEW MERCHANDISE. WITH FULL WARRANTIES! 


Falue ——_Price|} 99 pir Oaly Coaxial Car 


Speakers Giant Mags 
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23 Pair Only 2-Way Car 
Speakers, Dual Cone $ 49 


for eS Be S150 


Fe tr Wil lua Rene $225 


fe cane ann 9.89 


Buy one or all of the above quanitites listed— The Public Ie Invited 
VISA, MASTER CHARGE, CASH or PERSONAL. CHECKS WELCOMED 


NTITIES LAST’ 


Loaded and Rolling 


by Carter Young 


PRESIDENT CARTER HAS BEEN LIED TO. THE 
Soviets didn’t tell the truth about their motives in Afghani- 
stan, and now the gentle farmer has been forced to reconsider 
Soviet-US relations, American defense policy, and the 
wisdom of applying the Christian ethic to affairs of state. 

Carter has seen his vision of world harmony shattered in 
recent months by forces beyond his control. Critics contend 
that he is a failure, that through his indecisiveness and Sunday 
school rhetori¢ he has almost single-handedly brought us to 
the precipice of World War III. There is almost constant 
bitching and moaning i in the press about how our commander- 
in-chief—who was a Navy officer during the Cold War—has 
seemingly forgotten all the lessons of modern international 
policy, was duped by the Russians into complacency on the 
SALT talks, in short, seems to be the last person in 
Washington to think about anything. 

We are told by columnists and international analysts that a 
new cold war has begun. It is us against them, and the world 
has supposedly returned to the starkly etched patterns of 
black and white. Battle plans must be drawn, a global strategy 
devised that takes into account geopolitical realities, and the 
usual suspects identified and rounded-up. Because of the 
Soviet peril in the Islamic world, we are told that US must 
shore-up Pakistan’s defenses—even though the Pakistanis 
were recently blacklisted from our arms list because they are 
moving quickly towards a nuclear capability. 

What is frightening about all the hue and cry is that quick 
solutions are being sought for complex problems. Sure, the 
Cuban blockade during the missile crisis worked, but many 
experts, including most of Kennedy’s advisors, called for 
stronger retaliation against the Soviet Union. And what if the 
blockade didn’t work? Then where would we be? One thing 
that Carter has refused to do is adhere to the blustery 
romantic vision of American superiority that brought about 
the Bay of Pigs and Vietnam. 

The President wants the hostages back as much as anyone, 
and has shown admirable moderation by not calling for an 
Entebbe-style raid or a blitzkreig action against Iranian oil 
fields. 

The doomsayers proclaim that we must have fuel for the 
harsh times ahead, but instead of calling for increased 
development of solar energy, they ask for more military might 


to protect Mideast oil fields—despite Department of Defense 
research that shows more oil would be used in a takeover of 
Iran than ever could be gained by such an action. And as a 
punishment, the denial of grain to the Soviet Union is 
especially backwards. US farmers would be hurt far more 
than the Soviet cattle the grain feeds. 

Yes, President Carter has been lied to. But if that makes 
him a fool, then he is joined by 220 million other Americans 
who have placed ill-conceived trust in one thing or another. 
And if because of Russian deceit we are now in a cold war—a 


- dubious claim in itself—I’m glad that we have a rational and 


considerate man at the helm, instead of a patriotic breast- 
beater looking for the enemy within and without. 


re 

Don’t write off Jerry Brown just yet for the presidential 
nomination. It may be impossible to unseat Carter now that 
the President gets the front page every day because of the 
international crisis, but Brown just might be able to take a 
deadlocked convention. Kennedy’s liberal image is falling 
apart under scrutiny, and every time the senator speaks, he 
displays a depressing lack of candor or eloquence. ‘Brown's 


political thinking still sways with the slightest breeze, but he - 


does have some clear thoughts.on energy and government 
spending, 
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by Susan Stone 
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There have been continual complaints by UCSC students 


The Saga of sexism 


appease the female workers who are now being required to 
wear “some type of long skirt or short skirt,” and a frilly green 
apron, apparently to solve the problem of hair in the face and 
t-shirts. The men.are, needless to say, not being required to 
wear either skirts or aprons. They have little yellow vests and 
can’t wear jeans. But SAGA is very understanding about the 
financial position of its workers. If they don’t own a skirt, 


OPINION 


Frank is perfectly willing to find something for them to wear. 
As for women who refuse to wear a skirt, “we can find 
something else for them to do...we have plenty of jobs”’ if any 
woman doesn’t want to “go along.” No, Mr. Diaz doesn’t 
believe that this regulation is in any way discriminatory. The 
uniform for the female employees is a skirt; this in no way 
reflects a demeaning or sexist view toward women. 

This rule is blatantly sexist and SAGA’s attitude is 


Filling those war chests 


Mosbacher, a worker for Baker’s campaign says, ‘‘ You have 
to get started fast and early in seeking money, because frankly 
it takes a lot of money to run for President.”” The many 
different avenues: for making public contact and soliciting 
contributions vary from television, telephone and mail 
appeals to appearances at dinner and cocktail parties. 
In soliciting funds, campaigners take heed that the dona- 
tions of $250.00 or less are always recorded, for they will be 
matched on a dollar-for-dollar basis by federal funds gained 
through the check-off option on tax returns of the citizens. 
The candidate’s committee must have raised a threshold 
$5,000 from each of twenty states in units of 
$250.00 or less from individual donors, before this month, 
and must spend less than $16 million, including fund raising 
expenses, to qualify for federal matching funds. The candi- 
date who decides to operate with the help of federal funds is 
funded totally by the tax payer if he wins the primary. In 1976 
Carter spent $24.6 million after the primaries, all tax payer’s 
money. This year’s ceiling may be as high as $35 million. 
Thus a candidate would try to generate many small donations 
the January before the election in order to be matched 
by federal funds, then after January solicit funds in incre- 
ments of $1,000 from private donors and $5,000 from special 
interest groups, as designated by the F.E.C.A. amendment. 
Though the F.E.C.A. to some extent seems to have 
eliminated the use of big money for political pursuasion, in 
fact a several year old arrangement has altered drastically the 
concept of fund faising. The arrangement: that corporations 
pay to set up and run Political Action Committees, which fall 
under the F.E.C.A. contributidn limitations. The trick with 
the PACs is that although there are the same contribution 
limitations, there is no limit to the number of PACs within a 
corporation. Thus, with over 8000 corporations funding 
almost 2,000 individual PACs, $35.1 million was spent two 
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Specializing in 
Wednesday and Thursday 
Night Italian Dinners | 
by Michaelangelo Rosato 


"i about the food services here. These complaints have been 
er concerned with everything from the long lines at the salad bar 
- to the lack of nutritious foods offered and the prevalence of © 
starches in the selection. But one of the most frequent 
in complaints has been regarding College Night. The director of 
ad SAGA, Frank Diaz, believes that it is not the quality of the 
ay food that needs to be improved, but rather the physical 
ta appearance of the workers and the cafeteria that the students 
at are dissatisfied with. “Our kids are very important to us...we 
ses want to make it nice for them.” He said that students had 
ae complained in the past because the female workers had their 
‘al hair hanging down into their faces, perhaps they’d wear a t- 
iis shirt instead of a nice blouse, “maybe they don’t take care of 
in their underarms...no, we don’t require them to shave under 
their arms.” That is certainly a relief, but it does little to 
ta 
rid 
of ; 
ey Campaign contributions 
he 
ast 
nis 
ire 
ick 
he 
= by Linden Maxwell 
or 
he If Richard Nixons’s election campaign of 1972 could tap 
ng ae fewer than twenty donors for a gross total of $7.5 million, 
ae why can’t the presidential candidates do the same this year? 
ut a In short, they can. But they must follow certain “regulations” 
to do it. Although the Federal Election Campaign Act 
ne, amendment of 1974 limits contributions, the statute itself has 
an allowances which serve the candidate’s fund raiser well in 
oil their efforts to skim the cream of the affluent of America. 
The F.E.C.A. allows a maximum of $1,000 donated from 
he an individual toward a particular candidate and a maximum 
ed of $5,000 from a political organization or special interest 
ght group. (The $5,000 donation cannot go directly to campaign 
expenses but must be used indirectly for “‘support services’’, 
such as advertising). The Act was reviewed four years ago for 
its constitutionality, and the court ruled that it was constitu- 
tional to limit campaign contributions, but could not constitu- 
tionally limit campaign expenditures. Since ‘an individual 
candidate’s personal wealth is not technically considered a 
“contribution” there is no limit to the use of personal wealth 
in one’s own campaign. It was deemed unconstitutional to 
limit “freedom of speech and political association” by 
se limiting the amount an individual desired to spend to exercise 
of those powers directly. 
a The importance of campaign monies has always been 
is impressive. In our increasingly media-oriented society, 
re monies serve to expose the public to the candidate more than 
the traditional campaign trail hand-shake and baby-kissing 
es does. Massive amounts of money are required for complex 
ns media to make contact with the average American, thus the 
me anticipated $224 million dollar expenditure figure for 1980 
a campaigns, a figure more than double that of 1968. Rob 
nd 
st- 
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paternalistic and insulting in its belief that we won’t see this 
obvious sexism. Their paternalism, a common characteristic 
of the pre-union and non-union workplace, extends to the 
employees only so long as they blindly accept the conditions 
under which they must work. When an employee attempts to 
question or defy an unfair rule, he/she is dealt with severely. 
Last Wednesday a number of female employees at Merrill’s 
SAGA protested the regulation that they wear dresses. One 
employee wore slacks in protest and was told that if she didn’t 
conform to the rules and standards of SAGA, she shouldn’t 
bother to come back next week. Her hair was pulled out of her 
face, she wore their servile apron, but because she refused to 
wear a skirt; she is in danger of losing her job. SAGA is an 
authoritarian, hierarchical corporation, is practicing sexist 
policies, and has no motives in harmony with our needs. We 
need good, nutritious food; they desire high profits. The two 
are not compatible. A profit making corporation has no 
business preparing our food, any more than a profit making 
corporation has any business supplying our education. 


years ago, a figure which is eight times the total of the two 
major party’s expenditures. In essence, PACs are becoming 
the richest source of campaign funding. Easier than working 
te solicit from thousands of individuals, a candidate ‘can 
simply work toward ‘‘winning over” a large wealthy corpora- 
tion which can then institute as many PACs as money can 
support. : 

PACs mainly support incumbents, since a candidate must 
have established a “track record” for the insurance of the 
contributor. PACs have created great controversy: an anti- 
PAC committee called Common Cause maintains that 
candidates will fix policy for ““ money instead of merit”. This 
also suggests that public officials are channeled toward 


ANALYSIS 


money instead of campaign reform. Justin Dart, the chairman 
of the Dart Industries (the fifth largest contributor to 
campaigns in 1978) says that dialogue with politicians “is a 
fine thing, but with a little money they can hear you better.” 
Pro PACs maintain that it allows citizens to incorporate 
politics into their forty hour work week. The unanswered 
questions then should be raised: How do citizens prevent 
their corporations from shuttling them into mandatory dona- 
tions by threatening with job or salary insecurities? How do 
politicians keep intact from the shady money payoffs that 
accompany campaign contributions? 

Thus we have a series of rules and regulations which imply 
strict codes to keep politician-buying at a minimum. Instead it 
is clear that the simplicity of those rules allows for even 
grosser abuse of nioney and power in an intricate web that the 
average American could probably never completely under- 
stand. 
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There we were still, doing some kind of an 
interview about women and the New Wave: Jill Fido, 
riveting singer/writer/keyboards player of the Sche- 


matics; Tiger and Nan of the jumpin’ Joneses who 


sing and dress up and play bass and don’t dress up; 
Wrist Action’s percussion section, Cathy Curphey 
with their guitarist and synthesizer player Rusty (a 
boy, but that was okay); a singing, bass playing 


Realtor named Tora Brooks; and-in the well-mean- . 
ing friends department, Cilla and H. Our discussion ' 


of the visual-presence aspect as it affects women in 


rock seemed to get summed up as follows by Tiger et 


rock seemed to get summed up pretty well, as follows, 
by Tiger, Rusty, et al... 


Tiger: Yeah, it’s when you don’t have the money to by all 


those kinds of clothes and have to buy everything from thrift 
stores people make fun of you. 


Rusty: I think that’s part of the whole point of punk, 


breaking the Visual Society effect. 


Schematics, or occasionally Schematix, rock out 


Photo by Renee Martinez ' 


Tiger: Well, I don’t think of what I wear as punk, I just 
wear what I like to. 

Kerry: To do that, though, we’re still breaking through : 4 
the connotations and the visual judgmentalism. started the band, I really blew it with her for about a year, that one, you'll have to practice more.” The other night she 

Tora: Musicians, actors, any kind of artists are always —_ having her sit downstairs and-do her coloring and painting _80t Sick, and I had to find an adult to watch her—Amra loves - 
suspected—drugs, dope—when I go to the doctor I’ve _ while we practiced. She really resented sharing me with the | Nan and Tiger, they’re great, I call them if] need to and if they 


Tora: She’s a very honest critic, too—she listens to my 


H:. How old is your daughter? yh mee 
Tora: Siz and a half. She’s very precocious. When we vocal tapes, and she'll says, ““Mom, you didn’t do so hot on 


stopped saying I’m a musician anymore— 


can help me they do. They love 
Amra too; she’s in no sense a very 


The conclusion of an interview with 2222 Te 


and is super feminine. I’m really glad 


some of the women in Santa Cruz ‘tressontocv: 


new wave bands by Kerry A. Cobra 


Rusty: They check you for tracks? 

Tora: Yeah, I have a tumor in my brain and they won't 
give me pain pills so I’m in pain all the time—never tell a 
doctor you’re a musician. 

Tiger: 1 want Tora to talk about being a mom. 


Cathy: 1 was thinking about. cients a tattoo that said 
ity Mom. 99 


Rock and Roll Lullabyes 
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H: Is Tora the only mother here? 

Rusty: Does your child sing? We do still need a lead 
singer... 

Jilk We should have childcare at NOSCUM (the punk 
music planning group— it stands for New Opportunities for 
Santa:Cruz Undergroung Music events). 

Lucilla: That’s an excellent idea. 


band, like any kid resents not having mother’s total 
dedication. I realized I was being stupid and started getting 
babysitters, and we moved into a house with a practice 
room, and now she accepts it. The guys in the band are great 
to her, they love her. If she’s sick they say, okay, we'll 
cancel this practice. I'd feel shitty about it but they’d say, 


=. look, it’s all right, Amra’s part of the band; we’ve always 


considered her a fifth member, because in a way she does 
have control over it, like when she’s sick. I have to quit 
practicing at ten because every morning I get up at seven to 
get her to school, and on gig nights that’s really tough: going 
to bed at five and getting up in two hours. I’m very lucky I’ve 
got such a precocious child—all plusses on her report 
card—she’s really amazing. 


guy, a man or something, to watch 
her. It’s really hard; I wouldn’t re- 
commend that anyone in a band have 
kids until they had enough money to 
afford a governess— 

Nan: Yeah, but at the same time, I think you and Chris 
Carey have served as a good example. I hate the aspect of 
any art that says “you can’t have a kid until you’ve achieved 
success—” I don’t know if Ill ever be successful, but I may 
want a kid. 

Tora: Don’t be so cynical, you could be successful— 

Nan: I don’t want to be cynical, but I do want to be realistic. 
I don’t want that attitude to stop me from having a kid, 
because I want to have them. 

Tora: Yeah, I had my kid because I wanted to have her, too 
She was no mistake. 

Kerry: Did you say her name was Amber? 

Tora: No, Amra. It’s one of Conan’s pseudonyms. She was 
so pissed about that that I told her that she could change it 
when she was ten, she was so mad I’d name her after Conan. 
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(General empathy.) But she’s well-adjusted. Sometimes if I 
have to go play music she'll cry and say, “I wanted to be with 
you,” but then she’ll say, “—but I know you have to do this,” 


and she accepts it. We spent the first three years of her life 
together, like she was my other leg, and I think that was really 
good because those are the formative years. I’ve read a stack 
of child psychology books up to here (indicates bangs) since 
she was born, trying to do the right thing. She’s very good— 
there’s a little bit of resistance, though, like the way she really 
loves disco. I say to her, “‘ John Revolta??” But she also really 
loves Phil Spector, Elvis Presley, and Buddy Holly. I buy her 
all those records. I'm very proud of her, Her teacher. says 
she’s the best kid in her class, and for someone as busy as | 


am—well— 

Tiger: It’s commendable. 

Tora: No, it just makes me feel safe, like what I’m doing is 
okay and isn’t having bad effects on her. Because the band 
comes first— 

Cilla: It’s really good if a mother’s fulfilled, a lot of 
mothers aren’t, and I think that ends up affecting the kid 
worse. 

Tora: That’s how the band saved my life—I was so sick of 
just sitting home with this kid, being on a kid level all the time, 
that when the band came along—well, that’s why I’m so 
dedicated to it, it really did save my life in a sense. 

Cilla: You can’t live only for your child. 

Tiger: You start to regress... 

Tora: You have to live only for your child in a sense, but 
you have to do something else too. There’s kids whose 
parents work all the time that get really fucked up. My band 
does come first, but she’s a real close second—now that she’s 
older. Before she came first. I really do love her—I’d do 
anything for her, cut off my arm—well, cut off my leg, I need 

my arms. But I wouldn’t recommend it (having children, not 
amputations) before you're thirty-five and can have a 
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Punk Scene in Hippie City” 
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Kerry: What’s the story on the Santa Cruz punk scene? Does 
it look to you people like there’s something promising going 
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on, or more like we’ll never be anything but a minor satellite of 


San Francisco? 
Rusty: Some of the San Francisco bands are on a good 
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trip— 

Tora: Y’ve played with a lot of them and not many are on a 
good trip. They have a haughty attitude and have to be 
guaranteed money. We’ve never gotten as much money as a 
San Francisco band even when we get the hall and do.all the 
shit work— 

Nan: They just arrive and expect to be paid— 

Tiger: They get here too late to do a sound check and say, 
oh well, we don’t need one anyway— 

Tora: They arrive stoned and say, ““Where’s the food, you 
know?” The local bands get paid shit. 

Nan: This guy, when I mentioned a scene in Santa Cruz, 
said, oh, you’re barking up the wrong tree, you'll never get 
anywhere in Santa Cruz. You’ve got to move away and do it 
like everyone else. 

, Jill: Maybe that’s true... 

Tora: People in San Francisco think Santa Cruz is just 
hippies. 

Tiger: There are a lot of them here, you’ve got to admit it. 

Tora: There are more of them in Berkeley and San 
Francisco itself; if you took a census you’d find more there. 
The Humans proved you can make it from Santa Cruz. 

Jill: Oh, no, Tora, you’ll make me sick saying that! They’re 
not making enough money—I don’t know the figures, but it 
sure seems like they sold their souls out, and they’re 
controlled by management companies. 


Tora: Even if you don’t like their music, though, you’ve got to 
admit they deserve whatever success they’re coming into 
now—they’ve been working fifteen years. 

Nan: The thing is, you don’t have to like everybody’s music. 
Everyone’s doing what they do for themselves, what they 
want. 

Tora: Santa Cruz bands should try to make it in Santa Cruz. 
When we go over the hill we just don’t make it—I’ve been told 
by other bands, “You have to come up to San Francisco and 

hang out, and go to the parties,”’ and none of us have the time 
or the gas money to go the parties and hang out; and I really 
think there can be our own scene in Santa Cruz. We shouldn’t 
have to go away. 

Tiger: Yeah—leaving our friends and our families for 
Jame! (Some somewhat rueful laughter.) 

Tora: I think if people found out there was a scene in Santa 
Cruz, people would be really sharp and come here to see it: 
“Oh, fuck, is there a scene in that town!” 

Jill: People came here for a while when there was the 
Steamship— 

Nan: But that was all San Francisco and LA bands. 

Tiger: It'll take time, too, in such a small town. 

Tora: When people here get more proficient and their 
sound gets where they want it, and groups have been together 
awhile—well, the Santa Cruz bands seem to have a, what do 
you call it— 

Tiger: Closeness. 

Nan: A rapport. 

Tora: Yeah, Santa Cruz bands have a rapport and we’re all 
really close, so— 

Nan: Don’t paint a rosy picture! 

Tiger: It isn’t rosy here, but it’s not like we’re all fighting 
each other. 

Tora: And it’s a lot rosier than going up to San Francisco. 

Rusty: One thing about Santa Cruz being this small a 
community, you can put a band together and if it’s good, you 
can make a good impression; it seems like a lot of people will 
remember you around here. 

Nan: That’s what it’s all about, you don’t have to be a hero 
or a star to play, it’s just a matter of going up and putting out. 


Dorothy, Oz, and Other Survivors 


(All throughout, almost all present have been drinking 
beer and eating hot dogs. Also applying make-up or 
adjusting it, except for Rusty, Cilla, Cathy, and me, who 
made up for it later with my black and gold hairsprays. Thus 
suitably rowdy commentary about sex with guitars ensued, 
slightly too garbled on the tape to be sure of attributions... ) 

Tiger: Next question! “What’s your sign?? And do you like 
working with Pisces?? 

_ Jill: Well, they’re really too wishy-washy. 

Tora: Kinda “‘all wet...” 

Nan: And they cry a lot. ; 

Tora: Tiger, you’ve got to tell your tornado story. It’s just 
like Dorothy from Oz. (Tiger takes some convincing, but... ) 


‘ Tiger: When I was four, we had just moved to Ohio for my 
father to work at Oberlin College there. We had a big house, 
and my mother was redoing it, rearranging the walls, and we 
had a tornado. I can’t remember what time of the year it was, 
but the house was just gone, leveled. My brother and my - 
father were killed. My mother just survived because she’d 
gotten under a‘table, which probably collapsed but at least 


‘kept the sharp pieces away from her, and my other brother 


because he got out of the house to try to run for help, but of 
course there was no help because the phone lines were down. 

I was picked up on my mattress and flown somewhere else 
and buried. There was just a foot sticking out from under all 
these bricks and someone saw it and found me. 

Our family survived and learned a lot. My mother. threw 
herself into things, like pottery—and she’s designing houses, 
and runs the Cedar Street Gallery. She’s always been busy 
doing things like that so I started taking care of my sisters. 
We're still all very close. I’ve learened a lot from this too, and 
I think it’s great. I feel really good about it. 

Tora: I think it’s so cool you survived a tornado, and the 
only way they found you was that your feet were sticking out 
of the rubble—you know, you might not be here today, Tiger. 

Tiger: It’s weird when you think about it that way. 

Tora: That’s the way I think about it, but I’m a cynic. 

Cathy: Did you have a lot of love in your family, Tiger? 
That’s what holds it together. 

Tiger: Well, I was neglected when we first moved here 
(various comments about violins) but I guess I’m just a 
survivor, because I’m here, not in an asylum where I might be! 

we 
-- 


Women, Rock and Roll Survival, 
_—-7and Normalcy __——— 


Kerry: What about women in this new wave scene 
specifically? The picture seems to look pretty good. 

Tora: Things look real good for women in bands now. I 
think women are being more accepted; I think they are 
accepted. 

H: Or less resisted. 

Jill: Not as much thought of as a sex object. 

H: Do you think this is because of the women’s movement,’ 

Tora: No, it’s just because of women and men. Santa Cruz 
has further to go than othe. places though. Other places you 
can be a woman and do anything— 

Cathy: I think Santa Cruz is pretty good. 

Tora: Yeah, the new wave people— 

Jill: Yeah, here you can even be a pig. 

Tora: But not the High Country/Catalyst types. People 
still need convincing. 

(Some conversation about some individuals who could 
stand to be convinced...) 

Nan: One thing that’s happening is that there has to be 
some responsible standard of behavior. 

Jill:1 will not be responsible! 

(The Schematics and NOSCUM, the group Nan belongs 
to which arranges a lot of new wave gigs at Shellie’s Too, 
could tend to be at odds on this issue because the Schematics 
have had altercations with Shellie’s owner, and NOSCUM 
has a strong interest in keeping the boat mainly unrocked...) 

Nan: Well, you have to be to some extent, because nobody 
else is going to be. I don’t want society to be responsible for 
me, I don’t want some man telling me I can’t have. kids 
because I’m a woman in a band, and I don’t want some man 
to tell me I can’t get married, or any of that shit— 

Tiger: You don’t want anyone to tell you what to do. 

Nan: For some reason music is the only place I feel I have 
enough room to say that. Even though there are some 
unstable relationships, well, Frank Zappa has five kids— 

Tora: He has a wife. 

Nan: She does music too! 

Tora: She watches the kids. 

Nan: But she works on his recordings. 

Tora: They’re probably rich enough to have a governess— 

Cathy: Do you know she. washes his clothes? 

‘ Nan: She probably does that, but she also records his 
records, and so that’s cool. 

Tora: They probably have a housekeeper— 

H: She’s probably a nice, normal woman— 

Tora: You can’t be normal if your kid’s name is Rodan. 
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Artistic censorship, with more than a hint of backhanded 


misogyny, marred one UCSC arrtist’s winter vacation when 
her exhibit was tampered with by Stevenson College of- 
ficials. Apparently at the instigation of June Silverman, wife 
of the Stevenson provost, .a life-size portrait of a nude male 
disappeared from student Katy Moore’s art show in the 
college coffeehouse just in time for a Regents’ fundraising 
luncheon there. : 

Moore’s show was build around a theme of realist portrai- 


ture, with a predominance of shoulders-up portrait paintings, 


drawings, and prints no bigger than a couple of feet square. — 


The nude, a portrait painting seven feet by three feet, was an 
important presence in the show because it was Moore’s most 
recent work, as well as by virtue of its visual predominance. 
When Stevenson Activities Coordinator Gail Heit requested 
that the show stay up through winter break specifically for the 
regents’ lunch, Moore warned her that the nude was part of 
the package, but Heit dismissed her apprehension. 

Imagine her surprise. “‘On a whim,” reports Moore, “I 
took my boyfriend up to Stevenson so he could see my show 
on the last day of Fall quarter. The coffeehouse staff was 
cleaning up the place, probably in preparation for the regents, 
and my painting was gone.” In its place hung a suitably 

innocuous landscape which had heretofore decorated a 
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Stevenson office wall—with no acknowledgement whatsoever 
to indicate that its painter was not Katy Moore. 

Moore immediately began removing her other paintings. 
“T was extremely angry,” she said, “‘I liked that piece of art. It 
was my show and my choice to include it. The painting that 
replaced it wasn’t identified, and would’ve been assumed to 
be mine.” Her anger, however, focusses most strongly on 
administrative censorship of her art. “I called Gail Heit later 
that evening and told her how angry I was about it, and she 
said ‘I’m sorry, I should have told you—’ told,” notes Moore, 
“not asked . I would never have agreed to substitution.” 

Moore sees this incident as an example of the kind of 
prudery that caused Church authorities‘to commission later 
artists to cover male nudes of Michelangelo, whose privates 
had been part of the Sistine ceiling. Female breasts in that 
work remain in view. It is doubtful whether her show would 


have been censored, Moore believes, if female nudity had 
been featured. ‘“‘I told Gail Heit about what had happened 
with Michelangelo,” relates Moore, ‘‘and that I was really 
surprised with that kind of prudishness in 1979.” 

Moore’s story deserves a sérious hearing because student 
artists at a university should know and refuse to permit such 
instances of administrative exploitation, duplicity, and censor- 
ship. But somehow it does not seem surprising at the new, 
improved UCSC, where, as John Leech so aptly pointed out, 
intellectual inquiry (we may substitute “artistic” for “‘intel- 
lectual”) and integrity are no longer desiderata for the 80's. 

~Nor do the ideas about men, nudity, and art this incident 
represents seem surprising in context. On this subject, John 


Berger's Ways of Seeing essays, one written and one 
photographic, are brilliant, concise, and simply stated. Using 
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art in the representational tradition of past centuries as 
examples, he develops an argument that the female nude as a 
European artistic tradition reflected and reinforced a code of 
perception and thus behaviour for men and women: “Men 
act and women appear.:.men survey women before treating 
them. Consequently how a women appears to a man can 
determine how she will be treated...Men look at women, 
women watch themselves being looked at. This determines 
not only most relations between men and women, but also the 
relation of women to themselves.” 

“In the average European oil painting of the nude, the 
principal protagonist is never painted. He is the Spectator in 
front of the picture and he is presumed to be a man. 
Everything is addressed to him. Everything must appear to be 
the result of his being there. It is for him that the figures have 
assumed their nudity. But he, ‘by definition, is still the 


Authorities 
commissioned 
later artists to 
cover the male 
nudes in the 
Sistine ceiling, 
leaving female 
breasts in view. 


Students should 
refuse to accept 
such exploitation 
and censorship. 


stranger—with his clothes still on.” 

“Today the attitudes and values which informed that 
tradition are expressed through other more widely diffused 
media— advertising, journalism, television. But the essential 


way of seeing women, the essential use to which their images 
are put, has not changed. Women are depicted in a quite 
different way from men—because the ‘ideal’ spectator is 
assumed to be male and the image of the woman is designed 
to flatter him. If you doubt that this is so, choose an image of 
a traditional nude. Transform the woman into a man. Either 
in your mind’s eye or by drawing on the reproduction. Then 
notice the violence which that transformation does. Not to the 
image, but to the assumptions of a likely viewer.” And we'd 
hate to damage the Regents’ assumptions. 
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Going for home 


piece 


by Marcy Loomis 


Looking for a home in Santa Cruz is a bit like trying to join a 
sorority, as most available housing, for one reason or another, 
includes living with other people. This means finding some- 
place you, or as the case may be, they, think you will fit in. 
The situation is complicated by the fact that Santa Cruz is a 
very desirable area. Within its boundaries are some very 
attractive places of habitation, especially if you would trade 
convenience for charm: that is, if you would prefer spiders 
and cracks running from ceiling to floor over noisy upstairs 
neighbors. Often, however, there is also the problem of 
obnoxious roommates who nevertheless recognize a good 
value, and are less than eager to share these quarters with just 
anybody. 

I ran into one Such place during my search this past 
November. Advertised as an old farmhouse in Capitola, with 
no stated objections to animals, of which I have two, it looked 
like the most appealing thing posted in the Off-Campus 
Housing Office that had not yet been stamped RENTED. Set 
back a few blocks from the beach on a sizable piece of land, I 
knew ‘as soon as I saw it that it would fulfill my fantasies. 


Takkie, the girl who left her name on the listing, answered the 
door. Despite her name, she certainly had good taste in 
decorating the living room, with an assortment of dried plants 
and a sunken couch, and a matching sunken armchair. 


We sat down for what one would have to reluctantly call 
the interview. Things seemed to go along fairly well. We 
agreed about most major issues prospective roommates ought 
to, but when she put her hands up to her face to push back her 
hair, expressing fatigue, yet continued to view me through the 
mask she had made over her face, I had the distinct feeling she 
would have preferred to view me through a one way mirror. 
Before I left she said she would have to talk to the caretaker 
about the kittens and I would have to meet her roommate 
before a decision could be made. I said fine, to have him call 
me. 


I left thinking it would be a nice place to live, but I 
continued my house-hunting anyway. As the search continued, 
I stayed with my friend Susan, who was also moving. So, I was 
not only making phone calls but was also taking messages 
from other prospective tenants, all sounding eager, and some 


just downright desperate. This, of course, did not appease my 
ever-increasing anxiety about my own situation. It’s a furmy 
thing about trying to accomplish something: the longer it 
takes, the more one begins to worry and wonder if things will 
out all right, or if the task will ever be accomplished. 

Dozens of inquiries later, and a day later than expected, 
Takkie’s roommate called and said he would like to meet me 
if I was still interested. He said that he was playing tennis that 
afternoon and could I meet him afterwards? Certainly I 
could. 

Takkie’s roommate, Trip, gave a clearer picture of the 
living conditions. The caretaker, a Mr. B.J. Burnout, was a 


graphic by Brenda Baldwin 


local guitarist with fast friends and a son who was basically a 
brat. Burnout wanted a babysitter whenever his buddies came 
around for jam sessions. and he apparantly thought that the 
tenants were it. I explained my rent money should cover the 
cost of my: room. He said he agreed—in principle. 

The subject of conversation traveled from drugs (he won-. 
dered if I minded), to housecleaning and again to my cats, 
which he said he thought would be no problem. I thought I had 
secured a room in the house when he whipped out a joint of 
Cannibis Indica, and asked me after we had smoked (and I 
was sufficiently wasted) what I thought. He wanted an 
answer. Realizing from past experience that it would be a bad 
idea to make a decision in my current state, I said I'd like to 
think about it a day. He said fine, I should call him the next 


afternoon. But, as I closed the door on my way out, I knew my 


Cowell is for culture vultures 


by Stuart Leavenworth 


I have some good news and some bad news... first the bad 
news — the rain is not going to stop. Now the good news — if 
you are tired of nerding-out in your room doing homework, 
watching the puddles getting bigger outside, you have an 
alternative! You can come to the Cowell Culture Break, 
happening January 24-27, at various locations on the Cowell 
campus. The theme this year is ‘1980 and Beyond” and it is 
guaranteed to be exciting. 


The activities actually begin on January 21, when UCSC’s 
distinguished Professor Emeritus Page Smith delivers a 
lecture entitled “ Smith’s Universal Curriculum — The Wave 
of the Future,” at 8 pm in the Cowell dining hall. This is part 
of a weekly lecture series set up by Adam Kaufman. Should 
be intriguing. 

On January 22, Mark Primack, a local artist noted for his 
oviginal “tree sculptures,”” will lecture on architecture of the 
future. It starts at 7 pm in the Cowell dining hall and is entitled 
“The Tree Circus and Beyond.” 

Zap! Thursday the 24th, Cowell will present a college 
night with the theme of“ Fashions of the Future.” There will 
be a clothing contest with two entries from each of the Cowell 
dorms showing off their idea of future sports-wear, bathing 
suits, evening garb, etc. If you are not a Cowell ““dormee,”” 
then you are advised to dress.up and “bring your clone to 


dinner!” (This is completely serious now). Also that night, 
cards will be distributed so you can give your predictions for 


the future. These cards will be buried in a time capsule on. 


Saturday in the Cowell courtyard and will be dug up in 1990. 
Still more that night, the first clue will be offered in the 
“Galactic Giveaway” treasure hunt. These clues relate to 
Cowell history, some research is: required and, of course, 
prizes will be given to the winners. Don’t forget now, this all 
occurs at College Night, which starts at 6 pm in the dining 
hall. Be there or be archaic. ; 

On Friday, January 25th, Cowell will introduce Steve 
Hawley, an old UCSC alum, who is currently a full fledged 
astronaut working in Houston. Steve will be speaking on the 
future of the space shuttle, which he is extensively involved 
with, and the general prospects for the whole space program. 
Slides will be shown and the whole presentation starts at 7:30 
pm in the dining hall. 

Immediately following that will be a science fiction festival 
costing only 25¢. The movies offered for all you space-cadets 
will be ““THX-1138,” “The Blob,” and one of the great 
movies of all time, ‘‘ Dr. Strangelove.’ Those flicks will start 
around 8 or 8:30 pm. 

As we roll into Saturday the 25th, there are a whole range 
of activities planned. First off, the time capsule (which I 
mentioned earlier) will be buried in the Cowell courtyard at 1 


pm. After that will be some outdoor activities (accordingly, . 


the rain will stop), including human backgammon and a game 
called ‘Capture the Kling-ons” (i.e. Capture the Flag). 


' At twelve o’clock I was pissed off-with myself for not saying 


finally reached Trip at 5:00 he said to call back in an hour. 


decision was made. I had eaten it up. There was no way I 
would pass up living there. 


‘That evening I told everyone I saw about “my new home.” 
yes immediately the night before. By two o’clock I began 
writing this story, to keep myself constructively occupied, as I 
knew I could not stop thinking about the matter. When I 


When Takkie answered the phone at 6:30 she informed me 
that they were going to continue to look for another house- 
mate. Probably out of curiousity, I asked why.. She said that 
B.J. wouldn’t go for the cats. I did not press any further... 

As they say, what a drag. Yeah, as I hung up the receiver, I. 
felt that someone had ‘dragged me behind them for ‘some 
distance and finally decided to unload. I knew immediately 
that I would be going over this incident for some days to 
come. 

At this moment Susan entered the room. 

“So what'd they say?” : 

“They didn’t want me.” 

She looked for a moment at what what must have been a 
very dejected expression on my face and said: 

“I guess you’re pretty bummed.” 

“Yeah,” I said, barely. 

About five minutes later, the phone rang. 

‘“‘Yeah, I'd like to talk to Marcy.” 

“This is Marcy.” 

‘*Hi, my name’s Ned. It says here you're looking for a class 
joint.” 

“That's right.” 

Well, I’ve got one.” 

“Oh really,” I said doubtfully, realizing that someone had 
taken my advertisement seriously—a bit too seriously. 
‘Well, does anyone live there?” 

“Yeah, me.” 

‘* Anybody else?” 

“No, just me.” 2 

It was pretty obvious this was not my ideal living situation. 
but I got a pencil and took down the phone number. It didn’t 
look like a Santa Cruz number. 

“Where is this place?” 

‘In Mendocino.” 

“Oh no, I’m looking for a place in Santa Cruz.” I told him 
thank you anyway. 

That’s what you get when you ask for a class joint— 
somebody who thinks they’ve got a class joint. 


At 9 pm Saturday night there will be an outrageous dance 
in the dining hall, featuring the reggae band “ Mighty High.” 
And if you think that Reggae has nothing to do with the future, 
well then brother, you are wrong... 

In the afternoon on Sunday, January 25th, there will be a 
science fiction-short story competition and reading in the 
Cowell fireside lounge. Original material is welcome and, if 
enough material is submitted, cash prizes will be rewarded. 
So dust off your typewriter and go to it! 

Winding up this spectacular weekend will be the presenta- 
tion of a very powerful film, ‘Do Not Go Gently.” Produced 
by Ren Breck, this film was created to urge reform of senior 
citizen legislation. ‘Do Not Go Gently” was seven years in 
the making and when it was broadcast of ABC a few years 
ago, it received the largest mail response ever in the history of 
television. The film starts at 7 pm in the dining hall and, 
needless to say, this is something not to be missed, 

And, if you didn’t know already, there is a showing of 
conceptual art currently being exhibited in the Smith Gallery 
at Cowell. This futuristic work includes such reknown artists 
as John Cage, Tom Marioni, Robert Barry and Joan Jonas. 
I’ve checked it out and it is really provocative stuff. 

In case you were wondering, this year’s Cowell Culture 
Break has been organized by the College Affairs Committee, 
along with Angie Christmann and Ziggy Rendler’bregman, 
Cowell Activities directors. If you have any questions you 
can contact them at the activities office, 429-2255. See you 
there! 
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Facts For Fans 


Meaty Jazz History 


by David Sternbach 


Potatoes 


Book reviews and first snows like the holiday season, 
and appear with a flourish in early December. Unless one is 
an avid reader of book reviews, though, it might be a year 
before one appears again, since like first snows they are 
usually gone by New Years. Their usual intention is to sell the 
book; books make excellent gifts. I got one for Christmas 


Meat 


James Lincoln Collier's ““The Making of Jazz” was first 
printed by Houghton Mifflin in 1978. I didn’t see that edition, 
and apparently few other people did, because it was reprinted 
by Dell last August. This was not a holiday printing for 
Christmas sales, even though the book is recent. Jazz is not 
that popular. 

Collier is aware of the aripberel role that jazz has taken 
among American musicians, but makes it clear that its impact 
has been anything but that. If more jazz.writers wrote as 
clearly and truthfully as he does it might be greater still. 

The book is called ‘‘A Comprehensive History,” which it 
is, but paradoxically a comprehensive work must exclude 
some material in order to cover the volume of basic material. 
In tracing the roots of the music, and delineating its major 
practitioners, Collier’s work may be the best I’ve read. Most 
books on the subject are so partial that innovators recognized 
by the musicians themselves may be ignored because of the 
writer’s wish to re-write history. (The most blatant example 
probably being Leonard Feather’s treatment—or mistreat- 
ment—of Thelonious Monk in “Inside Jazz’’). Collier is 
smart enough to avoid such pitfalls by:recording events and 
trends as they happened, and only occasionally commenting | 
later that, perhaps, the respect paid a certain musician was 
undue. In such cases his arguments are well formed, if based 


on opinion. The book itself is well formed, though an 
historical text does have the advantage of strict chronology to 
serve as an organizational factor. Still the history of jazz and 
its offshoots is not neat and there is much dispute over what 
style was begun by whom, who was influenced by whom, etc. 
Collier shows the strength, for example, of Dizzy Gillespie’s 
contribution to the formation of bop, while still acknowledg- 
ing the genius of Charlie Parker, His respect for Parker is not 
so misted in romanticism that he cannot see the sources of some 
of his ideas in Art Tatum’s playing though, and in turn he 
notes Tatum’s allegiance to the stride style despite his more 
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Book Review 


advanced harmonic and rhythmic development. This level 
headed matter of fact writing should be more common than it 
is in the arts. where too many writers defend or dethrone an 
individual. . 

Collier is not immune. He: still finds it necessary ‘to 
question the success of free-jazz as an aesthetic form, though 
he does not deny it validity. He raises interesting problems 
about the functions of art which are relevant to artists in all 
fields: 

Writings about the avant-garde music are filled with 
phrases to the effect that the “playing is full of feeling” or 
“projects raw emotion.” I submit that the direct expression 
of emotion is not the point. A baby’s cry, a slap in the face, 
the thrashing of the body in orgasm—these are direct 
expressions of emotion. Art, we have always held, is 
something different: the organizing of symbols in such away 
as to call up a response in the audience. 

Perhaps it is Collier’s definition of art that needs to be 
expanded, but it is a measure of the quality of the book and the 
depth of concern that these issues are raised at all, whether or 
not we agree with the points made. Collier deals with more 
than simple names and dates. He examines definitions of 
“jazz” and “art,” thus making distinctions between some of 
the early musicians who merely “blew” and those who were 
“conscious” artists. Traditionally much non-European music 


has been undermined, described as “raw” or “‘natural,”’ the 
implication being that there was no intention behind the use of 
the new devices, that the musicians were lucky and uncon- 
scious of the originality of their music. Therefore it was not 
considered art. In this book one can see the growth of the 
music as a conscious art form. 

There are thirty or forty brief biographies in the 500 plus 
pages of text, and still more sketches. When an individual is 
discussed in two or four pages, gross generalizations are 
expected, and are sometimes instructional in an understand- 


- ing of the relationship of their character to their art, and that is 


Collier’s purpose here. Still, the generalizations he makes 
were the most bothersome aspect of the entire text. In some 
cases the psychological speculation is simply ridiculous, 
given the amount of information provided. If Collier reached 
his conclusions as the result of research too extensive or 
irrelevant to include in the text, he should say so. If not, his 
generalizations—of Charlie Parker’s “little king” complex, 
John Coltrante’s oral fixation, Louis Armstrong’s need for a 
strong father figure and his compulsion to please, etc.,—are 
too hasty. 

The book’s other main annoyance is the neglect of the 
drummer, whose role in jazz is essential. No major jazz artist 
has failed to acknowledge the importance of percussion, and 
innovations in rhythm has been basic to all innovations in jazz 
style. Still, the drummers in the book are mentioned only in 
relation to the soloists they accompanied, or the bunds they 
swun. This is a large oversight. 


Pudding .- 


A “comprehensive” history of anything is virtually im- 
possible to fulfill, but I think Collier has made a great and 
readable step in understanding the directions jazz has taken, 
and why. There are no glaring omissions and no romantic 
portrayals. Economics, race relations, relevant aspects of 
culture and society are used to illustrate, but do not clutter the 
text. And there’s time to read it before you wrap it a 
Christmas. 
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New Clash 


by Stagger Lee 


rom the beginning, The Clash have 

been different. On London Cal- 
—— Jing, the wall of sound is gone, but 
they’ve lost none of their incendiary 
sound. These guys could burn down 
buildings with ukuleles and bongos. 
London Calling (now available only as 
an import) is a double album that puts 
even more distance between The Clash _ 
and the rest of the field. ““Punk”’ rock 
displays its roots in R&B and Ska, and 
some of the most menacing rock and 


roll available. , 

The Clash aren’t going to burn out like The 
they’re survivors. But they live by their rules only, theSc fo 
horsemen of the new outlaw music. “London Calling” and 
“Clampdown” are two of their most thundering, ominous 
songs ever, along with “The Guns of Brixton” (written and 
sung by bassist Paul Simonon). The lyrics range from 
revolution, alienation, love, sex, drugs, rock and roll, and 
Montgomery Clift, the supermarket and the ubiquitous Rude- 
Boy. 


Pop Music 


London Calling is filled with high-powered, melodic and‘ 
well-crafted songs penned with a switch blade. While in - 
comparison, it’s pretty:clear that most “New Wave” bands 
are in danger of rigormortis: and bands like the Dead, well, ' 
they’ve been six feet under for years. 

London Calling is a clear step towards broadening their 
appeal, but slick commercialization this isn’t—the songs that 
do have an American rock (or Rockabilly) sound are hard 
rockers—professional, but never too slick or boring. 

Mick Jones and Joe Strummer, who write most of the 
songs, steer clear of the artsy nihilism that is so popular with 
American bands (The Plasmatics or the Contortions, to cite 
two examples) for a couple of reasons. First, they don’t need 
gimmicks to pull off their music; and second, these guys are 
professionals; and third, The Clash have something to say, 
and cacophony is important—and valid—but doesn’t fit into 
their music. 


Fiarper’s 


by Herman Gray 


quintet into the Kuumbwa Jazz Center on Monday, 

January 21, for what will be one of the most important 
and exciting evenings of African-American creative music to 
hit this area in some time. 


Jazz 


Mr. Harper is a highly respected, albeit little known 
(outside strict jazz circles), composer, arranger and tenor 


@: ritically acclaimed reedman Billy Harper will bring a 


saxophonist from Texas, a state rich with natives who have ; 
made great strides on that instrument. With training both in . 
the academy and on the road, Mr. Harper has worked in ' 
bands led by Gil Evans, Art Blakey, Elvin Jones, Lee ~ 


Morgan, Max Roach, and the Thad Jones-Mel Lewis big 
band. 
Since leaving these organizations where he served as an 
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City Rock 


In many ways, London Calling remirgs me of the Stone’s 
Exile on Main Street. This album is ¢ departure for The 
Clash as Exile was for the Stones. They’re establishing their 
roots in early rock, while maintaining their tradition of 
rebellion—blended with solid writing and execution. Horns 
are used on London Calling, as they were on Exile, and The 
Clash are often termed a modern Rolling Stones, to the 
Buzzcocks’s Beatles. 

But, here in the US folks are behind the times. The Pistols 
are finally being accepted; and toned-down new wave like 
The Cars or Police is just now beginning to sell well here. 
Eddie Cochran, Gene Vincent and other American rockers 
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g the ’50s) were forced to move over seas to find their 
quidience— a good example of American slowness to pick up 
or] Musical trends...but I stray from the topic at hand. 
‘London Calling is a really adventurous undertaking and 
The Clash are taking some risks, artistically (as the Stones 
did with Exile on Mainstreet). But this album is one of the 
best in recent memory, and certainly one of the major records 
of the early ’80s. If only the American audience knew what it 
was missing...(London Calling will be available in this 
country as an American release in the next few weeks...until 
then, it is only available as an import).0 


arranger, composer, and performer, Mr. Harper in the last 
several years has organized and led his own bands. His work 
as a leader can be examined on two recordings, “Capra 
Black” issued on Strata-East Records, and most recently 
Black Saint recorded on the Italian label, Black Saint. Mr. 
Harper’s work can also be heard on recordings with Gil 
Evans(Svengali), the Jones-Lewis big band(Consumation) 
and Lee Morgan (Live at the Lighthouse). 

Mr. Harper’s saxophone work can best be decribed as 
thoughtful and powerful with clear traces of the blues, gospel 
and eastern folk music. Influenced in his playing by the 
stylings of Sonny Rollins, Kenny Dorham, and John Coltrane, 
Mr. Harper's work, both compositionally and in terms of 
performance, reflects strong spiritual, political and social 
values developed and nurtured through years of committment 
and struggle as an African-Amerian artist. 

The band for Mr. Harper's Kuumbwa appearance will 
include Malcolm Pinson-drums, Everett Holland-trumpet, 
Greg Manner-bass, and Armoand Donellian-piano. This is 
an important concert that you don’t want to miss! Mr. Harper 
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City on a Hill Press — 17 January, 1980 


THINKING ABOUT LAW SCHOOL? The Pre- 
Law Advisor will be availabe fore appointments on 
Fridays only from 9-12 am and 1-4 pm. If you have 
any questions about Law School requirements or the 
application process make an appointment with Kathy 
Ceresa in the Career Planning and Placement Center, 
"123 Central Services, x2183—any Friday. 


CAREERS FOR HISTORY MAJORS. Plan ahead... 
on January 23 the Career Planning Center will spon- 
sor a seminar on Careers for History Majors in the 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge featuring Gary Patton, 
County Board of Supervisors; Mahlon Foote, Vice- 
President of Wells Fargo Bank; Buchanon Sharp, 
UCSC History Professor, and John Spilker on federal 
jobs. Mark you calendar: January 23, 11:45-12:45 
‘am, Stevenson Fireside Lounge.. 


THE SANTA CRUZ WALDORF SCHOOL is 
sponsoring the return performance of the Goetheanum 
Eurythmy Group from Dornach, Switzerland. This 
year there will be two performances. The first is on 
Saturday, January 26, at 8 pm. The evening perfor- 
mance is for adults only—childcare is. provided—on 
Sunday, January 27 at 2 pm there will be a special 
children’s matinee with a presentation of .Rumpel- 
stiltskin and other light selections of verse and music. 
At Louden Nelson Center, 301 Center St. Tickets at 
the door: $4.50/adults, $2/children. For more infor- 
mation or advance tickets call688-4561 or 425-0519. 


THE WHITTIER AUDUBON SOCIETY is offer- 
ing scholarships to the Audubon Ecology Camp in the 
West which will cover one-half of ‘the total. fees 
($400). Four two-week sessions are offered this 
summer. For further information and an application 
for the scolarship, write or phone Bruce Freeman, 221 
S. College S. La Habra, CA 90631, (213) 697-0249, 
evenings, or (213) 691-0841, days. Deadline for 
applications: Friday, February 29, 1980. 


THE UCSC WOMEN’S SOCCER CLUB is now 
readying for its third year of successful competition. 
The Club is open to all students and employees of the . 
University. The team will play UC Berkeley, Stanford, ‘ 
UC Davis, Chico, SF State, Hayward State, Hum- 
boldt.and University of Santa Clara. Other games with 
local city league teams have also been scheduled. 
Practices are held Mon-Fri at 3:30-5:30 on the East 
Fields and it is not necessary to play on the team to be 
a member of the club. 


FATHERING IN THE ’80s. Community Fathers 
Unlimited, a newly formed group of Santa Cruz 
County men, would like to announce an evening 
workshop entitled “Fathering in the ’80s: Science, Art 
or Evolution?” The workshop will take place January 
22nd from 7:00 to 10:30 pm in Room 6 of the Louden 
Nelson Community Center—formerly the Laurel 
Community Center. Cost for the evening is $5, and 
there is limited childcare available. For more informa- 
tion or childcare reservations, please call Jeff Schultz 
at 427-1757. 


AUDITIONS FOR EASTER, a play by August 
Strindbert. A senior thesis in Theatre Arts. Cast: 3 
men and 3 women. Thursday, Jan. 17, 7-10 pm, 
Fireside Lounge, College V; Friday, January 18, 1-4 
pm, Performing Arts B100; Saturday, January 19, 1-4 
pm, Fireside Lounge, College V. Also needed are 
people for: set construction crew; lighting crew; pro- 
perties master, costume construction crew; technical 
director, stage manager. Call Bernie at 426-5729 with 
any questions or leave note in P.A. mailbox. 


MEMBERS OF A TRAVELING JEWISH Theater 
lead workshops which explore the act of telling. These 
workshops are being offered to a limited group of 
people on Saturday and Sunday, January 19 and 20, 
1980. There will be two sessions from noon to 4 pm at 
Louden Nelson Community Center. The cost is $20 
for both days. Sign up early to guarantee a space in this 
unique weekend experience. For reservations call 
425-1725. 


CABRILLO COLLEGE IN APTOS is continuing to 
solicit resumes from ethnic minorities, women and the 
physically handicapped to fill certain temporary teach- 
ing and non-teaching positions. Resumes may be sent 


Aptos, California, 95003, Further information is 
available from Torres at 425-6217 or 688-2075, 
x6217. 


to Tony Torres, Cabrillo College, 6500 Soquel Drive, 


a 


TUTORS NEEDED for program to aid bilingual 
students. Stevenson 45 provides training in methodo- 
logy and background background information con- 
cerning history and present status of bilingual pro- 
grams. The course offers five credits per quarter. First 
meeting: Thursday, January 10, 4 pm, Stevenson 217, 
or contact Paco Ramirez, Stevenson, 426-0135. 


STUDENT ORIGINATED Learning Grants. The 
Task Force for Instructional Improvement is pleased 
to announce the spring quarter Student Originated 
Learning Grants Program. This program provides 
support for the creation of innovative programs de- 
signed by students to meet their own and their fellow 
students’ needs—need of which the faculty and admin- 
istration are either unaware of or to which they have 
assigned a low priority in the past. Applications will be 
available at College Offices. Completed forms must be 
submitted to Marilyn Cantlay, Social Sciences 
Division, Merrill College, Dorm B, by February 14, 


1980. 


THE S.C. KENNEDY CAMPAIGN is holding an 
organizational meeting for volunteers. This meeting 
will be held at Cabrillo College Thursday, January 17, 
at 7:30 pm in Room 313. All interested parties are 
welcome. For further information call Bob Lissner at 
475-3426. 


ATTENTION GRADUATING PSYCHOLOGY 
STUDENTS—DEADLINES: (a) Friday, January 
24th: You must announce your candidacy for gradua- 
tion at the Registrar’s Office by this date for gradua- 
tion in March 1980. (b) Friday, January 25th: You 
must turn in your Graduation Worksheet to Debbie in 
the Psychology board Office, Room 477 Kerr Hall by 
this date for graduation in March 1980. (c) Monday, 
February 18th: Completed copies of your Senior 
Thesis are due to your readers and the board Office by 
this date if you plan on graduating in March 1980. 


PSYCHOLOGY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be given during Winter Quarter on Friday, 
February 15th. The exam is four hours long and will 
begin promptly at 1:00. The place will be announced 
later. You must: sign up for the exam outside of the 
Psychology Board Office, Room 477 Kerr Hall, or 
call Debbie at x2002. The Psychology Advising 
Office, Réom 463 Kerr Hall, has handouts for study- 
ing for this exam. 4 


PSYCHOLOGY COMPREHENSIVE EXAM will 
be given during winter Quarter on Friday, February 
22nd. The exam will take approximately two hours 
and will begin promptly at 2:30. The place will be 
announced later. You must sign up for the exam 
outside of the Psychology Board Office, Room 477 
Clark Kerr Hall, or call Debbie at x2002. The 
Psycholog Advising Office, Room 463 Kerr Hall, has 
handouts for studying for this exam. 


INTERESTED IN PSYCHOLOGY FIELD WORK 
SPRING QUARTER? Preparation seminars begin 
on January 23rd. Contact the Psychlogy Field Work 
Office, x4410, Room 477 Kerr Hall. 


1980-1981 FINANCIAL AID Application Work- 
shops: January 17, Kresge Commuter Lounge, 5 pm; 
January 22, Stevenson Fireside Lounge, 5 pm; January 
24, 105 Oakes College, 5:30 pm; January 31, Class- 
room Unit I, 7 pm. Bring you 1980-1981 Student 
Applications for California (or get one there)—and 
we'll go over them together and answer any questions 
you may have. 


THE PEACE CORE/VISTA OFFICE has moved 
to 68 Kerr Halk, Interested in international develop- 
ment? Living and working in other cultures at home 
and abroad? Call Kurt Fisherkeller or Lois Jensen at 
429-4664 or stop by our office for information on a 
wide variety of volunteer jobs. 


REDUCED EDUCATIONAL FEE for pait-time 
undergraduates— January 25 is the last day for stu- 
dents enrolled in one or two courses to petition for $50 
fee reduction, with approval of provost or part-time 
degree counselor. Forms and information are avail 
able at your college office or the Academic Re-entry 
Office. ‘ 


CHANGE OF STUDY PROGRAM— January 25 
is the last day to add a course. Registar’s office. 


jobs and community participation because they don’t 


and writing, a method of individualized instruction in 
which the tutor -need not know the language of the 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DID YOU KNOW THAT...in many Santa Cruz 
homes, the only time the phone is answered is when a 
bilingual child is there? A great number of county 
residents are barred from satisfying or well-paying 


speak English. Many of them have been helped 
through the LAUBACH method of teaching reading 


student. Volunteer Bureau of Santa Cruz County will 
be holding a fifteen-hour workshop for people inte- 
rested in becoming Laubach tutors on January 21, 22 
and 23; 9 am to 2:30 pm, at Christ Lutheran Church 
on Freedom Blvd. in Aptos. For more information, 
please call the Volunteer Bureau office in your area— 
423-0554 (Santa Cruz), 728-1431 (Watsonville), or 
336-2257 (San Lorenzo Valley). 


PEOPLE FORA FREE NUCLEAR FUTURE will 
host a day long series of “hands on” workshops 
entitled “Talking with Folks about Nuclear Issues” to 
be held on Saturday, January 19, 1980 from 9 am to 5 
pm, Room 311, Cabrillo College. The workshops will 
focus on both speaking and writing about anti-nuclear 
issues. Pre-registration is requested with a suggested 
$5 donation. Childcare will be available with advance 
request. Phone Lee or Marfa at the PNFF office 425- 
1275. 


EXHIBIT OF PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND 
BATIKS by Bob Giles and Stephanie Slater in The 
Gallery, Santa Cruz Public Library, through January 
24, 1980. Gallery hours are Mon. through Thurs. 
from 9 am to9 pm and Friday and Saturday from 9 am 
to 5 pm. 


SANTA CRUZ ALTERNATIVE ENERGY CO- 


OP MEETING January 21, 7:30 pm at the Louden 


Nelson Community Center. The public is invited. Bob 
Stayton will speak on wood heat as an energy surce, 


various stove types; and an analysis project on wood 


heating he did at UCSC. Wood heat, insulation, solar, 
wind.and bio-fuels are the energy basics for now. For 
more information call 475-6868. 


WITH BABIES AND BANNERS, the story of the 
Women’s Emergency Brigade in the General Motors 
trike of 1937, and Controlling Interests which ex- 
plores the role of multinational corporations at home 
and abroad, will be shown Thursday, January 24 at 
7:30 pm at Louden Nelson Community Center. Both 
movies are being shown as a benefit for the Santa Cruz 
chapter of the New American Movement. A donation 
of $1.50 will be requested and childcare will be 
provided. For more information, please call Jean at 
423-2796. An additional showing will also be held 
Friday, January 25 at 7:30 pm at the Merrill College 
Dining Hall, UCSC. 


COUNTY SUPERVISOR CHRIS MATTHEWS 
will speak on the future of and problems facing this 
county on January 20 at 11 am at the Unitarian- 
Universalist Fellowship, 4601 Freedom Boulevard. 
Among some of the topics which Matthews plans to 
discuss are how to preserve agricultural land and how 
to regulate growth in the county. He also will have 
suggestions of ways to deal with the local economic 
crisis. All are welcome. Free childcare will be pro- 
vided. For information: 476-0652. 


‘ 


RED CROSS BLOODMOBILE. You body contains 
about twelve pints of blood. When you donate a 
pint, that wonderful body of yours goes right to work 
and manufactures more to replace it. And in short 
order, you're right back where you began with twelve 
pints of blood in your veins once more. Everything is 
the same as before EXCEPT now there are thirteen 
pints of your-blood in existence! Twelve for you and 
one for someone who needs a little extra to stay alive. , 
You can save a life with the blood you can spare. 
Friday, January 18, West Field house, 12-5. Volun- 
teers needed to assist with blood drive. Please call 
429-4446. 


REGISTRATION ENDS JANUARY—The last 
day to register with college approval and $25 late fee is 
the 25th of January. 


CHANGE GF MAJOR OR COLLEGE—January 
25 is the last day to file a petition to be effective spring 
quarter. Registrar's Office 


GRADUATING IN MARCH? January 25 is the 
last day to file an announcement of candidacy for a 
winter quarter bachelor’s degree. See pages 24-26 of 
the Student Manual for further information. Office of 
the Registrar. 


TRANSCIPT FEE SET AT $5—The fee for a 
transcript of record will increase to $5 per transcript 
on February 1, 1980. The transcript fee is intended.to 
generate sufficient income to operate the transcript 
function on a self-supporting basis. Inflationary costs 
have resulted in a deficit operation during the last 
several years, which must be corrected with income 
from the increased fee. The fee increase has been 
authorized by the Chancellor. Transcript request 
forms are available from the Registrar’s Office and are 
filed with the Cashier’s Office with appropriate fees. 
Beginning February |, requests must be accompanied 
by payments of $5 per transcript. 


WOMEN’S RE-ENTRY PROGRAM—ANNE 
STUURTEVANT from the Office of Financial Aid 
will be the guest speaker at a brown bag lunch on 
Wednesday, January 23rd from noon to one in the Re- 
Entry Women’s Lounge. This is the time to come and 
ask your questions about eligibility requirements, 
application procedures, AFDC, etc. 


RE-ENTRY WOMEN—There is going to be a 
“potluck dinner” on Tuesday evening January 22nd at 
7:00 in the Community Buiding at the Student Apts. 


Come and bring a dish to share, For more info, call the - 


Women’s Re-Entry Center, 429-2552. 


RECRUITMENT VISITORS: Jan. 18, McGeorge 
School of Law (Sacramento, CA); January 21, U.S. 
Dept. of Fish and Game; Jan. 22, 23, 24, ACTION/ 
Peace Corps/VISTA, interviews for graduating seniors; 
Jan. 25, Stanford Business School; Jan. 29, John F. 
Kennedy University: Study of Consciousness and 
Parapsychology Program and the School of Law. Call 
Diane Walker, x2183, Career Planning Center, for 
more information to make your interview appoint- 
ments. Most recruiters will conduct information ses- 
sions about their organization; these group sessions 
are open to all interested people. 


BIOLOGY STUDENTS! Bruce Elliott of the Dept. 
of Fish and Game will be on campus January 21 st to 
give information on Biologist and Fish and Wildlife 
assistant positions. The deadline for application is 
soon. Mr. Elliott will have application materials with 
him, Please call Diane Walker at x2183 to sign up for 
the information session. 


PRE-MED STUDENTS! During Winter Quarter all 
Pre-Med Advising will only be drop-in sessions from 
12 to 1 Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. 
These noon sessions will be held in the Career 
’ Planning and Placement Center, Room 123 Central 
Services. Call 429-2183 for further information. NO 
INDIVIDUAL APPOINTMENTS FOR PRE- 
MED INFORMATION DURING WINTER 
QUARTER. 


NEW CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY. All campus 
musicians interested in playing chamber music on a 
regular or informal basis are invited to join the new 
Chamber Music Society. The Society’s aim is to assist 
campus string, wind, and keyboard players in finding 
compatible playing partners by means of a Quarterly 
directory which will provide information on playing 
experience and how musicians can be contacted. 
Faculty guidance will be available if desired. Campus 
musicians wishing to participate are asked to contact 
the following students as soon as possible: Janet 
Strauss, 426-0800; Valerie Chase, 426-8077 or 429- 
4204; and Barbara Blumberg, 423-7549. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


DEADLINE TUESDAY NOON 


FOR SALE 


DRY WARM SHELTER’S9 Intl. School Bus, cedar 
paneling, wood heat, propane stove, closet and storage 
space, engine runs, has cracked ring, $450. Alan 
Sacks, 425-4211. 


ACOUSTIC STRING BASS—older Mittevald, real 
nice tone, perfect for student or jazz musician, good 
bow, Alan Sacks, 425-5211. 


FIRE-ENGINE RED 1964 VW van. Good condition 
and new paint, tires. Asking $1000, 426-4802. 


INSTRUCTION 
FRENCH TUTORING, Private and group editing of 
term papers, theses, etc. Call Renee or Miclrael, 688- 
0372. Keep trying. 


Learn beautiful BRAZILIAN PORTUGUESE. In- 


dividual or small group instruction, low rates. For 
more information, call 426-2769. 


YET NOT SHOULD YOU GIVE UP YOURSELF! 
‘Tam an accomplished SPANISH TUTOR. I charge 
$5 for the first hour, $8 thereafter. Initially non- 
commital okay, groups okay, group rates TBA. Refer- 
ences. Call before 9:30 pm. Erik. 688-6657. 

MUSIC LESSONS—voice—any style guitar—any 
style Jazz improvisation—any instrument. Beginners 
welcome. Elizabeth, 1-722-6358 or Kevin, 426-4180. 


TYPING 


THUMBPRINTING—Professional TYPING and 
Quality Offset PRINTING. IBM Correcting Selec- 
tric II. Call Day or Eve for Student Rates. 688-7024. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. PROMPT AND 
ACCURATE. Theses, dissertations, term papers, 
etc. Edit spelling, etc. EXPERIENCED Legal 
Secretary. 476-4951. 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING wishes you a happy 
new quarter. 10% discount for new customers this 
month. Guaranteed work on IBM machines. 423- 
8258. ' 


TYPING—Post-Graduate 40 p. Minimum. $1/page 
(Double. spaced). IBM. Guaranteed. 438-3996. 


SCHWARTZ 


OUR ALLIES by MR. SCHWARTZ December 
1/8, 1941 was the day on which Pearl Harbopr was 
attacked, depending on which side of the International 
Dateline we and our Allies are on. 

Some months ago I read in a book by a Freudian 
analyst that our Allies attacked on December 7/8 
because it was on December 7/8 ina year in the 1850s 
that our Allies very reluctantly signed a treaty with us, 
a treaty in which we asked for such things as establish- 
ing coaling stations, opening trade, and a stop to 
putting our shipwrecked and stranded sailors in cages 
much the same as our Allies exhibited their own 
daughters, Geisha and Prostitutes—in cages. 


And, on or about Dec. 7/8 our Allies, not knowing 
how else to show friendship for us, placed a huge order 
for oil—not with us. 

ALLIES. 

ALLIES. 

“Dai Nihhon!”’ our Allies say. 

Interesting Freudian slip for ‘Die Nihhon!” 

It has been with unabated joy that I now throw 
anything I possess that says ‘““Made in Japan” onit into 
the garbage. May millions of other Americans do the 
same, and stop buying our Allies products. 

I invite correspondence about any of my “personals” 
at PO Box 1778, 95060. 


‘TRAVEL 


TREKKING IN NEPAL. An exploration of the 
people, cultures and mountains of the Annapurna 
region MARCH 2nd—26th Henry Ganzler Ph.D. 
THE WAY OF TRAVEL, 507 Lincoln St., Santa 
Cruz, CA 95060, 408-423-0950. x 


Continued from page 8 


other spiritual activities. The facilities, es- 
pecially a proposed day care center, would be 
made available to the entire community here. 

But what is left to be restored of a culture 
that is all but vanished? A linguist visiting the 
reservation in 1912 found only two or three 
survivors able to speak most of the language 
and dialects. It is now estimated that fewer 
than half a dozen remaining Siletz speak any 
Indian language, and it is possible that no two 
share a dialect. ' 

Few historical or mythological traditions 
seem to have been passed down orally: the 
disruptions of Siletz Reservation life were 
too great. ““The older people didn’t tell you 
nothing,” claims Archie Bensell, the tribal 
chairman, retired grocer, and former mayor 
of Siletz. “In those days the Indians didn’t 
talk about nothing.” 


Still, “there is something that brings us 
together,” said Stephen Brown, job developer 
for the tribe and also an Assembly of God 
minister. “I can’t explain. When you hear the 
drumbeat, there’s something that stirs. I don’t 
know what it is. I used to laugh about it. But it’s 
there.” 

There is a surge of interest among the tribe’s 


‘younger members, which may yet sweep away 


the pessimism of their elders. Some have 
begun to re-learn skills such as basket weaving, 
beading and dancing; some have even begun to 
revive the sweatlodge ceremony. 

As Bob Tom, the tribe’s general manager, 
sees it, “The most important thing about a tribe 
is that it’s a support system. I don’t think it’s 
realistic to think that any percentage of tribal 
members will go back to a certain way of life. 
But I think it’s very important we understand 
the values of those traditions and revive them 
as an art.” 
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NOW OPEN! 
The Copy Machine 


a new copy center on-the-mall 
for your convenience 


NO LINES - FAST SERVICE! 


3¢ Co 


ies 


Complete Copy Service 
e Folding 
e Cutting 
e Padding 
e Stapling f 
eCollating (° 
e Binding |! 


Business & Student Services 
e Typing 
© Word Processing 
e Cassette Dictation 
e Phone-in Dictation 


_f-OPEN 7 DAYS— 


«Mon-Fri 8:30-7:00 
Shturday 11:30-6:00 
Sunday 12:00-5:00 


927 PACIFIC AVENUEz-across from Penny's Auto 
425-8089 


41st Avenue Store 


Two New Alternatives in 
Natural Food Groceries 


811 PACIFIC AVENUE (near Laurel) - 429-8060 
821 41st AVENUE (near Portola) - 476-4590 


Dated Fresh Products 
Bulk Grains, Oils, 

Spices and Herb Teas 
Fresh Organic Produce 


Quality Vitamins and 
Health Care Aids 


Fresh Pressed Juices 


Complete Line of 
Natural Grocery Items 


WATCH FOR OUR 
WEEKLY SPECIALS 
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A QUALITY COPY SERVICE | 


e Xerox 9200 Copies e Instant Printing 
e Cheshire Ferfect Binding e Velo Binding 
e Reductions e 2 Sided Copies e Collating 


cop Shop | nee os | Print & Copy Shop 
S09 Cedar St. Delivery 506 Soquel Ave. 
495-11 47 Available | 495-7722 


| DUPLICATING , SAVE 20% 
$100 OFF On vour first | PHOTOS 


orinting order 


On your Ist order _ 


Min. $5° Order Cash & Carry With This Ad 


1 coupon per customer 1 coupon per customer 


$ S 
SSAA HASAGSHGSIS SHISHA 
WORK ON SPRING THING 80 


THE SUCCESS OF THE SPRING THING ‘80 DEPENDS ON You! STUDENTS WILL BE DOING 99% OF THE WORK 
FOR THIS EVENT. VOLUNTEERS FROM LAST YEAR'S SPRING THING ARE WELCOME TO RE-APPLY. 


PAID POSITIONS 
(ALL PAID POSITIONS WILL BE ASSIGNED SUPPORT STAFF AND WILL HAVE ACCESS TO OFFICE AND PHONE USE) 
1) ADMINISTRATIVE LIAISON ? 6) FIELD ORGANIZER 
2) LECTURE AND DISPLAY ORGANIZER 7) SECURITY ORGANIZER 
3) FUNDRAISING ORGANIZER. 8) VOLUNTEER COORDINATOR 
4) PUBLICITY ORGANIZER 9) BACKSTAGE ORGANIZER 
5) COST- ANALYST/PURCHASING ORGANIZER 10) PARKING/HEALTH AND SAFETY ORGANIZER 
NON-PAID POSITIONS 


1) 3-5 PERSONS FOR SUPPORT WORK TO EACH OF THE ABOVE MENTIONED TEN POSITIONS 


2) GENERAL PRE-EVENT WORKERS TO HELP WITH TYPING, PHONE CALLS, POSTERING, AND 
AND MANY OF THE OTHER MISCELLANEOUS TASKS. 


3) GENERAL EVENT WORKERS: WHO WISH TO DONATE SOME TIME DURING THE ACTUAL EVENT 
ON ANY OF THE MANY WORK CREWS INVOLVED. 


PLEASE SEE YOUR STUDENT ACTIVITIES COORDINATOR OR CALL X2045, x2806, x4551, x2795 FOR MORE INFO. 


APPLICATIONS WILL BE AVAILABLE IN YOUR MAIL-ROOM, YOUR STUDENT PALER 
COORDINATOR * S OFFICE, STUDENT EMPLOYMENT, AND THE RECREATION TRAILER # 


ARTISTS, COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS, THEATER TECHNICIANS, CARPENTERS, WRITERS, ETC. 
ANYONE AND EVERYONE CAN BE INVOLVED IN THE SPRING THING. SEND IN YOUR APPLICATION soon! 


